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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


N examining the conditions which have in- 
spired the present revival in the principal 
dialect of the Celtic language, and which 
are soon to find more or less concen- 
trated expression in the Dublin Congress 

referred to the other day by one of our London corre- 

spondents, it is hardly worth while here to consider 
the political phase of the question, even though that 
phase has lent a peculiarly enthusiastic impetus to the 
movement. To be sure, the young patriots of the 

Gaelic League are eager to have their representatives 

in the House of Commons employ Erse when the occa- 

sion seems to require the assertion of Irish dignity, 
but the history of Ireland is a patchwork of incom- 
pleted endeavor, and we see no reason why political 

Ireland should stick longer to the language fetich than 

it has to more practical and sensible movements. 

The literary aspect of the question—the acquire- 
ment of the Erse dialect as an accomplishment, the 
study of its philology, its form, its tributes to Middle 
English—is altogether another matter. “If I were 
asked,” Matthew Arnold wrote in his “ Study of Celtic 
Literature,” “where English poetry got these three 
things—its turn for style, its turn for melancholy, and 
its turn for natural magic, for catching and rendering 
the charm of nature in a wonderfully near and vivid 
way-—I should answer, with some doubt, that it’ got 
much of its turn for style from a Celtic source; 
with less doubt, that it got much of its melan- 
choly from a Celtic source; with no doubt at all that 
from a Celtic source it got all its natural magic.” 
As the late Prof. Max Miiller once declared that Eng- 
lish obtained similar treasures from a Teutonic source, 
a problem is presented to the delegates at the Pan- 
Celtic Congress to solve which would be much more 
edifying than to discover some means by which Irish 
Nationalists in the House of Commons may acquire 
sufficient Erse in order that they may be still more 
incomprehensible to their English and Scotch col- 
leagues than they are at present. 

- —_—_—_—_——X—X—_ 

A curious and, for many persons, important volume 
is “ The American Armory and Blue Book,” edited by 
John Matthews, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in 
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title tipi talaioanan: it is not restricted to persons “ bearing 
arms,” but, where the editor has been able to deter- 
mine arms and crests a careful engraving of the same 
has been executed and placed at the head of the article 
written by the head of the family. Moreover, the 
arms borne by maternal ancestors have sometimes been 
inserted and the facts duly noted. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Matthews has been more fortunate in his se- 
lections than the editors of the recent edition of 
“ Burke’s Peerage.” But then America, so far as we 
know, is not yet the fortunate possessor of a J. Horace 
Round, 








Certain Protestant readers of “The Vicar of St. 
Luke’s,” by Miss Sibyl Creed, have accused the author 
of a lack of candor, not altogether, perhaps, without 
justification. “This is not a work of controversy,” 
she says on page 252; it is not “a polemical tract in 
the form of a tale,” she reiterates on page 282. Then 
after the reader has become interested in the “tale,” 
we are taught, two hundred pages further on, by every 
argument and insinuation at the command of a contro- 
versialist, that the Anglican Church is an unsubstantial 
delusion, and that Rome alone is founded on a rock, 
just as the hero of the story discovers, to his own satis- 
faction. We do not see the use of criticising an author 
for skill in enveloping a forensic in fiction; it seems 
to us that her motive would have been still more 
reprehensible had she made no denials at all. We feel 
quite sure that people who really enjoy this book, for 
it is a masterly characterization of the English High 
Church clergy, do so with the gathering impression 
that they are reading a very clever piece of literature, 
without any idea that they are perusing a tract in dis- 
guise. And, if they do discover their mistake, it will 
only be with genuine emotions of esteem for the au- 
thor’s art, in which there can be no word of condemna- 
tion for her alleged dissimulation. 
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On Oct. 18, 1776, an engagement took place in the 
town of Pelham, County of Westchester, New York, 
between a large force of the British Army and a 
small detachment of Americans. Several good his- 
tories of the American Revolution refer to this engage- 
ment merely as a skirmish; others make no mention of 
it at all. William Abbatt, well known as the author of 
“The Crisis of the Revolution: The Story of Arnold 
and André,” and “ General Heath’s Memoirs (of the 
Revolution,)” has been examining the original docu- 
ments concerning the subject, and finds out that, ac- 
cording to the statements of British deserters, the 
British loss was greater than at Monmouth. He has 
become convinced, ‘too, that this “skirmish” was of 
the utmost importance to the Americans, as it en- 
couraged Washington’s disheartened army which had 
just been obliged to evacuate New York and had fought 
a losing battle on Long Island. Mr. Abbatt, therefore, 
has written a volume called “The Battle of Pell’s 
Point—Pelham,” which, if he has maintained therein 
the same care of detail, historical accuracy, and clear 
narrative style which characterized his story of 
André’s capture, should add an important footnote to 
the history of the war for independence. 








The task of writing a serious life of a monarch dur- 
ing his lifetime is not an easy matter, if the writer 
expects to receive praise from contemporaries as well 
as from posterity. But the attempt has been made by 
Mr. H. Whates in the case of Edward VII. The book 
has been brought out in London, and an American 
house is experimenting with an edition of it in this 
country. We have not yet read the book, but the 
author’s preface begins thus: “ This little sketch will 
excite the disdain of the courtier and the surprise of 
the sycophant. It is written for neither class, but for 
those to whom loyalty is not synonymous with ser- 
vility nor respect with fulsome adulation. An at- 
tempt has been made to give an estimate of his 
Majesty’s capacities which shall be free from the nau- 
seating flattery of conventional biography of modern 
royalties, and to write an account of the facts of his 
life from which trivialities and mawkish sentimental- 
ities are excluded.” This is quite Johnsonian, and cer- 
tainly arouses our curiosity to look further. 





In the current number of The North American Re- 
viéw William Dean Howells graciously pays his re- 
spects #) Booker T. Washington. Mr. Washington’s 
early career has before been compared to that of 
Franklin, but it remained for Mr. Howells to compare 
it to Lincoln's. To us this sort of thing seems mean- 
ingless. It-is like those psychic phenomena which, re- 
maining unexplained, develop into supernatural reali- 
ties, while the explained pass on to the commonplace 
or become scientific dots. Many men have had similar 
origins to those of Franklin or of Lincoln, and early 

ced the same formative influences. But they 
were neither Franklins nor Lincolns, and so passed on 
to oblivion. All the same the Afro-American, of whom 
‘we speak, is an exemplary citizen, who has gone far 
‘oward solving one of the most difficult problems 
which ever beset a nation. 





INDIA’ S GREAT EPIC. 


Prof. H »pkins’s Volume in the Yale Series= 
Origin and Character of the Epic. 





ORMING part of the bicentennial anniver- 
sary of Yale University in the Autumn of 
this year, a series of volumes known 
as the Yale Bicentennial Publications has 
been prepared by a number of the profes- 

sors and instructors of the university as a “ partial 
indication of the character of the studies”’ in which 
they are engaged. This series comprises volumes on 


sociology, law, history, philology, literature, and sci- 
ence and are authoritative monographs written chiefly 
for the specialist, but often appealing to the general 
reader as well. Prof. Hopkins, the author of the pres- 
ent volume, is the successor of Prof, W.'D. Whitney in 
the chair of Sanskrit and comparative philology at 
Yale University. He is an acknowledged authority on 
his subjects in this country, especially on the epic lit- 
erature of India, to which he has given especial atten- 
tion. His works include many papers in the transac- 
tions of the various Oriental societies. He has in prep- 
aration a volume, also to appear in the Yale Bicenten- 
nial Publications, on “ India, Old and New.” 

Before going into a characterization of the present 
volume itself it may not be out of place to explain 
briefly just what the great epic of India is and what 
is its position in Sanskrit literature. Prof. Hopkins’s 
work, appealing as it does more directly to the student 
than to the larger class of readers who cannot be ex- 
pected to follow intelligently allusions understood at 
once by specialists, needs some introductory statement 
of important facts in the general development of the 
literary history of ancient India. The earliest period 
of Sanskrit literature known to us is the Vedic Sans- 
krit, which includes the four Vedas, the most sacred 
books of India, and their commentaries. Of these lat- 
ter only the Brahmanas can be said truly to belong to 
the Vedic period, for, from that time until the present 
day, there has been an uninterrupted production of 
exegetical works on the part of the native Vedic schol- 
ars. The Veda literature proper comprised first the 
threefold Veda, the Rig, and Yajur, to which 
was afterward added a fourth, the Atharvaveda. The 
Rigveda is by far the most interesting and important 
of these, both by its age and by its contents. It has 
always occupied the chief place in the minds of the 
Hindus, and its teachings are regarded by the orthodox 
as divinely inspired. Following the Vedic period came 
the epic age, the epoch with which we are now con- 
cerned. Before and during the Vedic times the Aryan 
tribes had invaded India, coming down into the penin- 
sula from the north or northwest, and had fought and 
subdued many of the aboriginal or “ Dravidian’”’ peo- 
ples which they encountered on their migrations. The 
invaders settled on the banks of the river Indus and 
divided the whole of the Punjab, or “ land of the five 
rivers,” into a large number of small States, each ruled 
by its own chief. They all spoke the same language, 
had the same religious customs, and worshipped the 
same gods. In the epic age, however, we find many 
differences in the form of civilization. The tribes had 
spread by this time much further to the south and east 
and had settled even in the region of the Ganges. Life 
was becoming much more complex and varied. In 
place of the minor States, each with its own tribe of 
warriors, we find populous kingdoms or empires ruled 
in pomp and ceremonial by powerful sovereigns. The 
simple tillers of the soil, who were at the same time 
priests and warriors, have given place to an exagger- 
ated system of distinctive castes which were theoreti- 
cally four in number, but which later developed, in 
reality, into a multitude of minor divisions not clearly 
understood by their formulators and not at all intelli- 
gible to the uninitiated. The simple religous rites of 
the earlier period became a minutely ritualized body of 
observances and ceremony which gave rise to an im- 
mense body of liturgical literature and finally split up 
into the numberless minor “religions” practiced to- 
day each by its few devoted followers and scorned by 
every one else. The great kingdoms were constantly 
making war upon each other, and their strifes and 
combats gave rise to innumerable songs and tales cir- 
culated orally among the people of India in much the 
same way as the Homeric poems were first spread 
throughout Greece. Most of these early efforts have 
been lost because they “lacked the sacred poet” to 
put them into permanent literary form, but two tales 
of love and war have come down to us. The nations of 
the Kosalas and the Videhas, who lived in the terri- 
tory now known as Oudh and Behar, are the chief 
actors in the epic called the Ramayana. But the most 
important of these nations were the two great rivals, 
the Kurus and the Panchalas. These two peoples lived 
along the upper Ganges and are the chief actors in the 
great epic of India, the Mahabharata, which forms 
the subject of the present volume, the result of the 
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Jealousy between ithe five sons of Pandu | CH AM PLAIN. 


King of the Kurus, and 
who had ascended ‘the throne on the @eath 


a hundred sons, and they and their cousins 
were always having trouble. These various 
disagreements form the theme of our epic. 
The Mahabharata, as we have it, consists 
of eighteen books or “ parva,’ and some | 
220,000 verses. Its recitation takes four 
months and should, decording ‘to Hindu ° 
rules, take plaee in the rainy season. The 
tale was originally probably simply an | 
epic without any idea of ethical or didactic 
value. Later generations have, however, | 
built up and exaggerated its esoteric 
aspects until the original idea has been 
almost completely lost sight of among 
cultivated readers. But among the people 
the poem is still considered as a story of 
the heroic deeds and personal wisdom and 
power of their remote ancestors in the 
shadowy far-away haze of Indian an- 
tiquity. 

Such, then, is the epie upon the study 
of which Prof. Hopkins's monograph is 
based. The contents of the treatise are 
divided into six chapters and three ap- 
pendices. The chapters are: Literature 
Known to the Epic Poets, Interrelation of 
the Two Epics, Epic Philosophy, Epic Ver- 
sification, Origin and Devélopment of the 
Epic, and finally Date of the Epic. Natu- 
rally the literature known to the epic 
poets was chiefly religious and -philosoph- 
ical. Much of the vast bulk of Sanskrit 
literature is later than the epic, and this 
is especially true of the more purely 
“‘kunst poesie,”’ including the drama, which 
later had such an exuberant growth 
throughout India. While it is undoubtedly 
true, as Prof. Hopkins says, that the 
technical nataka (drama) was unknown to 
the epic people, still several expressions 
in the poem lead to the conclusion that 
forms of dramatic representation were fa- 
miliar to the Hindus of that time. It may 
not have been the literary drama of later 
times, but some folk-theatre is obviously 
indicated. It is always dangerous to as- 
sert positively in matters like the present, 
and hence it is fruitless to say more than 
that there may have been a full-fledged 
dramatic literature at the time of the com- 
position of the epic without leaving any 
pronounced influence upon it. 


The authorship of the Mahabharata is 
traditionally ascribed to a ‘ vyasa,"’ or 
editor, who is also supposed to have edited 
the Vedas and other works. This attribu- 
tion shows that our epic was recognized 
as not being the work of any one poet, but 
rather a collection of lays and tales woven 
into a more or less consecutive whole. 
Prof. Hopkins thinks that neither our epic 
nor the Ramayana was developed quite 
independently of the other. This may very 
well have been if we remember that be- 
tween the earlier and later portions of 
each poem a long time elapsed. 

The chapters on Epic Philosophy and 
Epic Verification, too, present too many 
new ideas to be adequately discussed 
in any short review of the volume, The 
philosophy of the epic has never before 
been comprehensively studied, and the re- 
sults here reached will be of material as- 
sistance to future students of the Hindu 
systems of philosophy. The long chapter 
on versification (170 pages) is of great 
technical interest, although rather monot- 
onous reading. It is much more complete 
than any previous study of the subject 
and amasses a large quantity of data 
which should be correlated by some one 
in preparation for a much-needed treatise 
on Sanskrit prosody in general. The discus- 
sion of the date of the epic may be summed 
up by saying with the author that “ the 
epic was practically completed by 200 
A. D.,"" and that there is no “ date of the 
epic’ which will cover all its parts, but 
that it may be safely assigned to the sec- 
ond century B. C. This is bringing it down 
to a much later date than is often ascribed 
to it, and is in accordance with the pres- 
ent tendency of scholars to reject the ex- 
travagant antiquity formerly ascribed to 
much of Sanskrit literature. The present 
reviewer believes that it will be only a 
ahort time before students are agreed in 
reducing the date of the Veda by about 
a thousand years and in placing the vast 
body of Sanskrit literature well down In 
the Christian era. 

In conclusion it is not too much to say 
that Prof. Hopkins has in the present 
work produced the most noteworthy study 
of the Hindu epic yet made in English, and 
that his volume will stand in the small 
but distinguished group of American con- 
tributions to the study of Oriental liter- 
ature as a worthy example of their high 
standard. That the work will be attacked 
in Germany may be taken for granted, 
but that it is found worth controversy 
will be an additional proof of its merits. 

MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER, Jr. 


“‘A History of Rome to A. D. 500,”" with 
essays, maps, and aids to memory, arranged 
especially for use in the higher forms of 
schoo!s and at universities, by Eustace H. 
Miles, M. A., will be published next week 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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of Pandu, ‘his brother. ‘Dhritarashtra had | Mis Battle with the Sroquois in 


1615—The Firs: Battle of Eu- 
ropeans in Central New 
York—His Account of It. ; 


is a singular fact, and one 
little mentioned, that the two 


mean Lake Champlain and‘ 
the Hudson River—were discovered in the, 
same year. It is perhaps equally singular 
that each should have been ‘named after’ 
its discoverer. y 


Every scholar ‘knows that Henry Hudson 
came sailing up ‘the Atlantic Coast in-early 
September, 1609, and on the third day an-, 
chored inside of Sandy Hook. On the 
eleventh he began the exploration of ‘the 
beautiful river which flows southerly ‘to 
the ecean. While Hudson was ‘thus yprob- ; 
ably the first European to view the island , 
which was later to be called Manhattan, he 
was by no means the first to set foot on’ 
the soll of what is now the State of New 
York. That honor belongs to Champlain. 

The same Autumn, but a few weeks prior, 
to Hudson's arrival, Champlain started | 
from the St. Lawrence and journeyed up’ 
the Sorel River with a band-of Frenchmen 
‘and ‘Algonquins in canoes. At the Chambly 
Rapids they left the boats and proceeded 
on foot. After a while a large expanse of 
water came into view, and along the west- 
ern shore the expedition moved on toward 
the south—just how far is not certain. 

It was not long, however, before a band 
of hostile Irequois appeared. Both parties 
halted and pitched their camps, erecting 
rude defenses of the trunks and branches 
of trees. The next day a slight skirmish 
eccurred. In the midst of the fray Cham- 
plain sallied forth with his arquebus and 
quickly ended the encounter by shooting 
two of the chiefs and wounding another. 
Appalled by this sudden and unexpected 
happening. for it was their first experience 
with gunpowder, the Iroquois fled in dis- 
may. But the skirmish put an end to 
the journey. Champlain had only a few [ol- 
lowers, and thought it unwise to risk them 
in a hostile country, so retired northward 
along the lake. Returning to their canoes, 
the party embarked and safely reached 
the St. Lawrence. But the lake itself 
Champlain named after himself, and thus 
it has since been known. 


' 


Of these two men who thus unknowingly 
at the same time stamped their names on 
the map of New York Champlain is much 
the more to be admired. In the history 
of the seventeenth century he is truly a 
picturesque figure. Born in 1567 in a 
quiet French village, he went forth into 
the world and saw much of men and of 
life. He took part in the wars and voyaged 
to Mexico. He explored the St. Lawrence 
and founded Quebec. At the age of forty- 
feur he married a girl of twelve. He ex- 
plored and charted the North Atlantic 
Coast as far south as Cape Cod. He had 
also no mean literary ability. 

That making expeditions and writing 
books about them is no infant industry Is 
evidenced by the fact that Champlain pub- 
lished at least one volume of his travels 
and left much valuable manuscript. His 
descriptions are among the most accurate 
put forth in that age of exploration and 
adventure. Escaping in his long career 
the many ills that beset him—the arrows 
of Indians, the perils of the sea, the sick- 
nesses incident to exposure and privation— 


Champlain died comfortably in his bed on. 


Christmas Day in his sixty-fifth year, 
honored much and deserving much. 

The six years fol'owing this skirmish with 
the Iroquois were busy ones for M. de 
Champiain. Four times he returned to 
France, there to labor in behalf of his 
beloved Canada. He petitioned and im- 
plored the powers that were, he organized 
a trading company, he procured settlers, 
he brought over Jesutt missionaries. In 
1611 he was married to his Protestant 
child-wife, and named St. Helen's Island 
after her. Singularly enough, she died an 
Ursuline nun, many years after her in- 
trepid husband. 


At this time and fer many years before, 
if tradition be true, the Algonquin tribes 
of Canada were at bitter enmity with the 
celebrated Five Nations, the Iroquois tribes, 
which occupied nearly all of New York, 
and some of them are still the wards of 
the State. Warfare was constant, and con- 
sisted of raids into the country of the 
adversary, of destroying villages, of bring- 
ing home captives. To insure their well- 
being in Canada the French took the part 
of the Algonquins, and were thus led into 
conflict with the Iroquois. It was thus 
that came about the first recorded battle 
ot whites and Indians in Central New 


York, a description of which we owe to’ 


Champlain. It took place in 1615, five years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock. , 

In the Autumn of this year the Indians 
of the St. Lawreyge planned @ raid into the 
eountry of their enemies. Great were the 
preparations. Runners were dispatched to 
the most distant points. War fires were 
lighted in every village. By early Sep- 
tember a large band of warriors was gath- 
ered on the banks of the upper river, and 


a detachment of 500 more was arranged to | 


meet the main force somewhat later. The 
Indians anticipated much. Not only. did 
they expect to capture at least one town, 
but so to terrify their foes by a display of 
Frenuch gunpowder that never again would 
their homes be invaded. 

Those who have seen the Thousand Isl- 
ands in the Autumn can well imagine the 
feelings of Champlain as the flotilla of 


his first voyage i 

af which now the ‘Summer has ta- 
tken possession. One can well fancy his 
‘mind filled with schemes of colonization, 
with thoughts .of conquest, while his eyes, 


warriors then disembarked and hid the ca-. 
nees so that they should ‘not -be destroyed - 


dn the absence of ‘the army. ‘Then ‘began: 


Pe dae “Piain, where I 
very Dieasing on ne co! 
iby numerous small 

vers which empty into the 
mumber -of ponds and 


chestnuts, the ; 

‘the shell. It was quite 

vored. We then cont 
overland «ome twenty-five 

: ersed oy b_-R. of - ad 
rav a x 
river issuing from a lake which 
into that ofthe HMntouhonorons. 
is twenty-five to thirty in 
ference, with many beautiful islands, and 
the Iroquois ‘hunting grounds, fish being In 
abundance there. * Next day at 3 
o'clock in the afternoon we arrived before 
the enemy's fort, where the savages had 
some jhes, the one against ‘the other, | 
though it was not our design to discover 
ourselves until the morrow. But the im- 
patience of our savages would not brook 
this, as well through the desire they felt 
to see us fire on t enemies, as to lib- 
erate some of their men who had vent 

too far. Then I adyanced and presented 
myself, but with the few men iI had. 
Nevertheless, I showed them what they 
never saw or ‘heard before, for as soon 
as they sew us and heard the reports of 
the arquebuses and the balls whistling 
about their ears they retired promptly 
within the fort, carrying off their wounded 
and dead, and we retreated in like manner 
to our main bedy with five or six of our 
wounded, one of whom died. 

‘This being done, we retired within gun- 
shot beyond the view of the enemy, con- 
trary to my advice, and to what they had 
promised me, which moved me to make use 
of and express to them pret rude and- 
angry words, in order to incite them to 
their duty, toreseeing that if everything. 
went accord to their fantasy and coun- 
sel nothing but misfortune would result, to 
their ruin and destruction. Nevertheless, 
I failed not to send to them and to pro- 
pose means necessary to be used to over- 
come their enemies, which was to construct 
a movable tower of timber to overlook their 
pickets. On this I would station four or 
five of our arquebusiers, who would fire 
over the palisades and galleries, which 
were well supplied with stones. By this 
means the enemy, who annoyed us from 
their galleries, would be dislodged, and in 
the meantime we should give orders for 
some boards to form a parapet to cover our 
men from the arrows and stones, * * * 
Approving this, they began the next morn- 
ing to construct and prepare said tower 
and parapets, and made such progress that 
these were finished in four hours. 

“They were expecting this day the ar- 
rival of the 500 men that had been prom- 
ised, but, seeing that we were numerous 
enough to capture the forts, and, consid- 
ering delay to be always prejudicial, I 
urged them to attack the fort, representin 
that the enemy, discovering our strengt 
and the effect of our arms, which pierced 
what was arrow proof, would barricade and 
shelter themselves, which, indeed, they did 
very well, for their village was inciosed 
in strong quadruple palisades of large tim- 
ber, thirty feet high, interlocked the one 
with the other, with an-interval of not 
more than half a foot between them, with 
galleries in the form of parapets, defended 
with double pieces of timber, proof against 
our arquebuses. On the one side they had 
a pond with a never-falling supply of wa- 
ter, from which proceeded a number of 
gutters, which by 4 had laid along the in- 
termediate space, throwing the water with- 
out and rendering it effectual inside, for 
the purpose of extinguishing fire. Such 
was their mode of defense, much stronger 
than the villages of the Hurons and others. 

“We advanced then to attack the vil- 
lage. Causing our tower to be carried by 
200 of the strongest men, they placed it 
within a pike’s length in front, and I post- 
ed on it four arquebusiers, all sheltered 
from any arrows and stones that might be 
shot at them. The enemy did not, for all 
that, cease throwing a great mumber of ar- 
rows and stones over the pickets, but the 
multitude of arquebuse shots that were 
fired constrained them to abandon their 
galleries. But when the tower was moved, 
instead of bringing the parapets as ordered 
and that on which we were to have placed 
the fire, they abandoned them and com- 
menced to yell against their enemies, 
shooting arrows within the fort, which in 
my opinion did not do much execution. 
They are very excusable, for they are not 
soldiers, and are moreover averse to disci- 
pline or correction, and do only what they 
like. Wherefore, one inconsiderately ap- 
plied the fire to the wrong side of the fort 
so that it produced no effect. On the fire 
being kindled most of the savages began to 
set wood against the pickets, but in such 
small quantities that the fire did not do 
much good. The disorder that followed 
was in consequence so great that it was 
impossible to hear. In vain I cried to them 
against the imminent danger to which they 
exposed themselves by their stupidity. They 
heard nothing, in consequence of the noise 
they made. Seeing that by shouting I was 
only splitting my skull and that my re- 
monstrances were in vain, I resolved to 
do all I could and fire on all we could dis- 
cover. Yet the enemy profited by our dis- 
order, for they went to the water and dis- 
charged it in such abundance that rivers, 
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| it may be said, spouted from their gutters, 


so that the fire was put out in no time. 
They continued to pour arrows on us like 
hail, but those on the tower killed and 
wounded a great many. 

“This engagement lasted three hours. 
Two of our chiefs were wounded. The rest 
seeing this began to talk of retreating 
without fighting any more, and so they 
withdrew, having accomplished nothing 
save this disorderly splutter. 

‘““We remained encamped until the 16th 
of the month. Several skirmishes occurred 
in that time between the enemy and our 
people, who became oftenest engaged with 
them through imprudence rather than 
want of courage; and every time they made 
a charge we were obliged to extricate them 
through the help of our arquebuses, which 
the enemy greatly feared. For as soon as 
they perceived one of our arquebusiers ; 
they retreated, telling us by way of per- 
suasion not to meddle with their fights, 
and that their enemies had very little -cour- 
age to require our assistance.”’ 

Force of one sort or another is the only { 
quality in other men that we truly and 
lastingly respect. This is quite logical, 
too, for in the last analysis it is force | 
that wins, either physical, mental, or spir- | 
itual. So we may fancy that Champlain } 
after this battle in the woods had a certain ' 


Undians ‘began a 
the rear guard by the triumphant foe. 
Despite this annoyance, however, they. 
‘came ‘safely ‘to where'their canoes were hid- 
‘den on the shore of Lake Ontario, found 
that these had not been disturbed during 


fere a similar incursion was .made 
the north into New York. 


‘plain’s battle has been in similar 

The local ‘historian has in each case 
vinced himself and his ‘townsmen that : 
‘was correct. Thus ‘the battle has 
placed at many points, sometimes as 
west as Canandaigua. This confusion has 
arisen because no place ‘has met the local 


description given above was a carefully 
drawn map of the locality. It shows the 
Village proper to have been upon a level 


Flowing into this at right angles was a 
stream, and at a little distance another 
stream flowed out from the same side of 
the lake, again at right angles. On this 
rectangular spot the village was placed. 
The triple palisades mentioned were set 
on the. hores of both streams and the 
lake, and also on the fourth side, so that 
here ‘was a nearly square fort, with water 
on three sides. Within the palisades were 
rows of Indian houses, numerous and ap- 
parently well built. A reproduction of 
Champlain's drawing is given in one of the 
new books of this year, “The Old New 
York Frontier,” issued by the Scribners. 


The uncertainty has arisen because none 
of the sites proposed had these character- 
istics. In fact, no place was for a long 
time found that bore these marks. There- 
fore, as is a habit with many historians 
when a manuscript does not agree with 
their modern notions, it was asserted that 
Champlain in his haste must have erred 
as to the details. Grant this, and almost 
any ‘town would meet the requirements. 

It was the ingenuity of Gen. Clark of 
Auburn which at last gettled this dispute. 
When once we know about something that 
has been uncertain—when it has been made 
clear—then it seems so plain that we won- 
der how any one could have thought other- 
wise. Champlain's account of his journey 
is extremely definite down to the point 
where his army arrives at the fishing 
ground of the Iroquois, the lake with isl- 
ands. All agree that this was Oneida 
Lake at the point where the Chittenango 
Creek enters, because this is the only lake 
in Central New York with islands, and 
because that part was a favorite fishing 
ground, Champlain further says that he 
traveled four leagues further, and came 
to the palisaded village. 

Assuming this statement to be true, Gen. 
Clark, with the mouth of the creek as a 
centre, described on a map of this part of 
the State a circle with a radius of twelve 
miles—four leagues. Then he explored all 
the possible points upon the circumference 
till he discovered a locality that absolutely 
agrees with Champlain’s map. It is near 
the hamlet of Perryville, a few miles south- 
west of Canastota. Here is the lake and a 
stream flowing in and out on the same side 
just as the chronicler had it. Here, too, 
are mounds where the palisades and houses 
stood. Here excavation shows skeletons. 
Much pottery and many relics of various 
sorts have been taken from this place to 
enrich the Smithsonian and private collec- 
tions. The spot is sightly, near the crest 
of the hills that rise at the south of the 
plain that extends from Lake Ontario. A 
watch fire at the village could be seen at 
a great distance. It was such a spot as 
delighted the heart of the warlike Iro- 
quois. 

To Champlain, then, and to us now, this 
“disorderly splutter’’ seems insignificant. 
Like enough it was. And yet who knows? 
Many a decisive event has been as trifling. 
Had the French conquered, had they and 
the immigrants that followed fast taken 
possession of the country of the Five Na- 
tions, what would the result have been? 
Maybe the boundaries of New York would 
now be different. Perhaps the English 
would never have taken Canada. 

STEVEN B. AYRES. 


From time. to time we have made note 
of those features in the columns of The 
Bookman which can hardly be termed “ lit- 
erary,’’ but which may safely be compre- 
hended within the meaning of the subtitle 
of.the periodical, ‘‘ An Illustrated Magazine 
of Literature and Life.” In the current 
number we notice the inauguration of a 
department called ‘“‘A Chronicle of Our 
Own Times: June 10—July 10.” Here is 
a worthy attempt to put into condensed 
form a record of the principal events which 
occurred in the period designated, interpre- 
edin the light of subsequent news, and with 
editorial comment. Such a chronicle, if 
conducted with discrimination and knowl- 
edge, should be useful to look over at the 
month's end. Owing to the widely differ- 


| ent topics treated of—domestic and foreign, 
| political and diplomatic, financial, commer- 


cial, and industrial—we presume the feat- 
ure to be the work of several specialists, 
who present their views over the common 
pseudonym of “ Mansfield Allen.” 











CALVERLEY. 


His Famous “Fly Leaves” and 
“ Translations”—His Complete 
Works in One Volume.’ 


HOME rare spark of Gallic nim- 
bleness and spirit must have 
crept somewhere into the 
stern English lineage of Cal- 
verley, one would think, to 
have made possible his light, 
frolicsome touch In verse. He 
did some serious things uncommonly well, 
to be sure; but he is best known, and al- 
Ways will be, to the happy readers who 
amyy chance to find him, as a poet of a 
txtwd not too numerous in English song, in 
whose lines the finest and most delicate 
humor and preposterous jollity meet for a 
friendly handshake, and in close con- 
spiracy. Praed was one and Hood another 
poet who can be mentioned with him; but 
not in any way to his disadvantage. He 
had, indeed, a true font of his own, and no 
need to borrow either a form or an afflatus 
from his predecéssors or his contempo- 
raries. 

In parody, where the chief trick is to as- 
sume another’s voice and verbal drapery, 
he was so perfect a dissembler that the 
authors parodied must have wondered at 
first when they wrote the alleged lyrics, or 
else have admitted that no mocking bird 
was quite this author’s equal. Rossetti, or 
any pre-Raphaelite poet, must have relished 
the ballad from which I copy these stanzas: 
The auld wife sat at her ivied door, 

(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
A thing she had frequently done before; 


And her spectacles lay on her apron’d 
knees. 


The piper he piped on the hilltop high, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
ill the cow said ‘I die,”’ and the goose 

ask’d ‘*‘ Why?” 
And the dog said nothing, but search’d 
» or fleas. 








The farmer’s daughter hath e — lips; 
(Butter and eggs and a a of cheese) 
If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent 
ease, 


The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown 
air, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 
And I met with a ballad, I can’t say where, 
Which wholly consisted of lines like these. 


In “ Lovers, and a Reflection’ Jean In- 
gelow's manner shows itself sportively 
hilarious and breezily a-touch with nature 
in this way: 

In —ae dells which the sunbeams 
atter, 

(And Heaven it knoweth what that may 

mean; 
Meaning, however, is no great matter) 


Where woods are a-tremble, with rifts 
atween; 


7 Big own heather we wonn'd to- 


I asa — "Willie (O love my love!) 
need hardly remark it was glorious 


weather, 
And flitterbats waver’ d alow, above: 


Thro’ the « rare nn nasaee we doutan to- 
ge 
(Oo ire my Willie!) and smelt for flowers: 
I must mention again it was gorgeous 
weather, 
Rhymes are so scarce in this world of 
ours :— 


By im A that flush’d with their purple 
av 

bee O- Desks that brattled o’er grasses 
8 

We walked and waded, we two young 

shavers. 


Thanking ‘our stars 
green. 


Not less felicitous is this author’s parody 
of Browning psychologic and elision-run- 
mad style of ‘The Ring and the Book,” 
the opening lines of which are as follows: 


You ond A pebble-stone? It’s a thing I 

Of a bit Se a chit of a boy i’ the mid o’ the 
jay— 

I like to dock the smaller parts-o ech, 

As we curtail the already cur- wiai'd cur’ 

(You goin the paronomasia, play ‘po’ 


?) 
Did, rather, i’ the pre-Landseerlan days. 
Weil, t. eg muttons. I purchased the con- 


we were both so 


And clapt it i’ my poke, having given for 


sam 

By way of chop, 
change— 

“Chop” was my snickering dandiprat’s 
own term— 

One shilling and fourpence, current coin o’ 
the realm. 

O-n-e one and f-o-u-r four 

Pence, one and fourpence—you are with 

me, Sir 
‘Whes, hour it skills not: ten or eleven o’ the 


Swop, barter, or ex- 


cloc 
One day (and what a roaring day it was 
Go shop or sight-see—bar a spit o’ rain!) 
In February, eighteen sixty-nine, 
Alexandrina Victoria, Fidei, 
Hm—hm—how runs the jargon? being on 
throne, 

On ground wholly his own, too, Calverley 
was always so thoroughly delightful that 
no parodist, of his excellence even, could 
have pictured him as perfectly as he im- 
printed others. He was fluent and grace- 
ful, having the keenest sense of word val- 
ues, of cadence and melody, a maker of un- 
worn, unexpected rhymes, happy with col- 
loquial forms, and fond of the minutest 
dissection of social ways and hum>* traits. 
All of his lines, in fact, have a + vering 
glow of delicate, aerial fancies, wii which 
they are thickly studded. 

This almost habitual interlocking of 
stanza with stanza makes effective quota- 
tion from his‘ lyrics difficult—and his best 
poems are not always his briefest. The 
nes given below are from his poem .“‘ On 
the Brink”: 

I watch'd her as she stoop'd to pluck 

A wildflower in her hair to twine; 


And wish'd that it had been my luck 
To call her mine. 


Anon I Laser vg her rate with mad, 
Mad rds her babe within its cot; 


wo 
And felt larly glad 
‘Phat ie hind pot a . * . ° 
= 
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ee AT Ae er” |S Mele eedthaen eae mc nea dale oe eee eae could have ain upon that face, 
Those pouting coral lips, and chided? 
A_Rhadamanthus in my place 
Had done as I did: 


For ire wherewith our bosoms glow 
Is chain’d there oft by Beauty’s spell; 

And, more than that, I did not know 
The widow well, 


So the harsh phrase pass’d unreproved. 
Still mute—(O brothers, was it sin?)— 
I drank, unutterably moved, 
Her beauty in. 


His best known volume is the “ Fly 
Leaves,” first published in 1872. But his 
translations, if not so popular as that 
book, are of the highest quality, showing 
along with rare scholarship a literary ex- 
ecution quite as rare. It is doubtful if 
either Tennyson, Landor, or Swinburne 
could have succeeded better with these dif- 
ficult experiments than Calverley did. 
Parts of the “Iliad” he gives (both in 
heroics and in hexameters;) ten of Virgil’s 
“ Eclogues,” a large number of the Odes 
of Horace, thirty-one idylls of Theocritus, 
and many choice bits from other classic 
authors. Notable, too, are his translations 
of English poems into Latin and Greek, 
while his brief prose essays on the prin- 
ciples that should dominate in translation 
have not been surpassed for intelligence 
and acuteness of perception. 

Of Calverley’s personality it is said that 
it was marked “ by an intellectual or 
ganism of the rarest and subtlest fibre.’ 
He had a sunny nature, and was as a char- 
acter unique and charming. He must have 
acquired his knowledge py some invisible 
power of affinity and absorption, for he 
was not pushing, or enamored of industry. 
He was noted for simplicity and good 
nature, as the spirit of his work intrin- 
Ssically attests. The present volume, which 
is one almost waited for, and therefore 
peculiarly welcome, comprises his full 
work. It is enlarged by a liberal biographi- 
cal notice, and prefaced by a portrait with 
a fac similed autograph. It is also well in- 
dexed. 

——————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————— 

A Tale of Michigan Pineries.* 


In a recent interview Mr. Kester has 
been reported as saying that his most re- 
markable achievement so far seems to be 
that he is his brother’s brother, referring 
to Mr. Paul Kester, the dramatist of 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower” and 
“Sweet Nell of Old Drury,” as well as 
other no less important if less celebrated 
plays. But now that we have ‘“ The Man- 
ager of the B. & A.,” all this is changed. 
Mr. Vaughan Kester need shine no longer 
by the reflected light of his brother’s repu- 
tation. ‘‘ The Manager of the B. & A.,”’ his 
first experiment in a long piece of fiction, 
is an honest and sincere bit of work, what 
we would expect from the man who wrote 
“The Mills of the Little Tin Gods," a story 
that appeared in The Cosmopolitan two or 
three years ago and attracted much atten- 
tion at the time of its appearance. 

‘The Manager of the B. & A.” is the 
seventh novel in the American Series which 
the same publishers are issuing once a 
menth during the present year, and as a 
picture of the life of to-day, describing con- 
ditions in a corner of our country, it takes 
its place in this series with a deserving 
grace. The story is so much the thing in 
“The Manager of the B. & A.” that it 
would almost spoil it for the reader to 
bare it in review. Suffice it to say that 
the elements of the tale consist of a little 
town situated in the Michigan pineries; a 
small branch railroad which furnishes the 
town, through its car shops, with its chief 
source of subsistence, and that, at the be- 
ginning of the story, the road is about to 
be sold and the car shops removed, which 
means ruin for the town, when the hero, 
who is the manager of the B. & A., steps 
in and offers within a given time to put the 
railroad on a paying financial basis. Much 
against the will of the owner, the manager 
succeeds in gaining his point, and then the 
story begins to tell itself, As untoward 
circumstances involve the manager in one 
difficulty after another, fatal to the carry- 
ing out of his plans and the furtherance of 
the town’s best interests, the story gathers 
force and quickens in the rapidity of its 
action, as it reaches its dramatic climax. 
There is a love story, of course, but it is 
not the commanding element; the spectacle 
of the manager and his struggle in beating 
back the little waves of petty jealousy and 
wrong that rise against him in his endeav- 
or to launch his self-imposed enterprise is 
the magnetic centre of the drama. 

A word of praise ought to be spoken for 
the faithful picture of life in this Western 
town which Mr. Kester has given us. No 
one who has lived in a small Western town 
and endured its paralyzing conditions and 
rebelled against its insularity and cramp- 
ing of large purposes, will fail to realize 
the fidelity to life with which Mr. Kester 
has drawn his picture. And this descrip- 
tion is not merely conveyed in word-paint- 
ing, but through the characters of the story, 
who act out their little liveson the pages 
of Mr. Kester's imagined-tale, just as we 
have seen them do in real life. Mr. Kester 
has shown that he can do most things well 
and some excellently well, and among the 
latter there is the power, -evidently from 
knowledge of the conditions, to visualize 
through imagination the life of our small 
towns and villages in the Middle and West- 
ern States; he has also indicated a grasp 
of commercial ideas and an appreciation 
of their tremendous vatue in the future to 
the novelist, and upon these special qualifi- 
cations, together with his gifts as a eorary 


artist, we build much hope of him in_time 
to come. Meanwhile, we have “ ‘The Man- 





ager of the B. & A.,”’ which belongs to the , 
type of “'The Gentleman Rt my ndiana,"* 
and succeeds Hike that vook in a blending 


of romance and realism which brings home 
to us the thrill that pulses in the common 
events surrounding us, if we =e but the 
awakened sensibility to feel 1 


“THE b MANAGER OF THE B. & A. 
Kester. New York: Harper 
Braere $1.50. 
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FOR SUMMER READERS . 


ARLINE 


VALERE 


By JOSEPH HALLWORTH 


A realistic novel of modern New York. 


Large 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 


“ ‘Arline Valere’ is in every respect the production of an artist.”"—Boston Traus- 


eript. 


The typeless book, The MOST UNIQUE OF THE YEAR. Read it. 


-A DAUGHTER OF MYSTERY 


By NORMAN SILVER 


A stirring “detective story,’’ filled with breathless incidents and climaxes. 


12mo. $1. 50. 


She Stands Alone 


By MARK ASHTON 
The Story of Pilate’s Wife. 
Cloth. Iilustrated. $1.50. 


***She Stands Alone’ is a strong, clever 
story; a unique member of the religio- 
historical class of novels. It will attract 
and repay earnest readers.""—N. ¥. World. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


Antonia 
By JESSIE VAN ZILE BELDEN 


Itustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 
“A Jewel of a Book.” — Philadelphia 


Times. 

A Sunny Southerner 
By JULIA MAGRUDER 
Illustrated. Cloth. $1.25. 

**¢A Sunny Southerner’ is as sweet and 


refreshing as a story can be.”"—Buffalo 
Express. 


Cotb. 


SECOND EDITION 


The Daevil’s Plough 


By ANNA FARQUHAR 

Author of ‘Her Boston Experiences,’’ 
etc. Jilustrated. Cloth. $1.50. 

The story . . . isone of the most 
forcible and interesting of recent novels, 
head and shoulders above the so called 
‘thistorical romances.’ ” —Philadelpbia Press. 


The Corsair King 


By MAURUS JOKAI 
Cioth. $1.00. 
“Pull of dramatic sc2nes and incidents 
and a first-class example of the writer's 
Style.” —Louisville Courier Fournal, July 


Manasseh 


By MAURUS JOKAI 


Cloth. $1.50 
“The novel is full of force and power 
and is worthy a Tolstoi i1 its portrayal of 
ideal Christianity.”’—Tbe Bookseller, Fune 
20 


L, C. PAGE & COMPANY 
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EXTRA ORDERS FOR 
J,000 COPIES A DAY 


That is the way Scrtbner’s Fiction Num- 
ber has been selling, and this in addi- 
tion to an extra large edition supplied 


to the newsdealers 


‘tion (July 25th). 


on day of publica- 
Buy a copy of this 


splendid number of your newsdealer 
before the edition is entirely exhausted. 
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The Death 
of the 


MEREJKOWSKI. 


Gods 


Authorized translation by 
$1.50. 


Of this powerful novel an English critic writes: “ As full of col- ‘ 
or as ‘Salammbo,’ and secures as clos an interest in its charac- 
Simple, scholariy, dramatic.” 

“ The Death of the Gods’ isa magnificent panorama of Roman 

life under Julian the Apostate. 
of its great subject is indicated by the same critic’s judgment : 
“ The narrative reads like an original piece of work.” 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


That the translation is worthy 
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Three Masterpieces Sent Free. 


We will send, postpaid, during the month ot August, to every reader of The New York 
lus a postal cird containing his name and address, two of the best 
after-dinner speeches complete, and the most famous lecture ever delivered in 
These masterpieces are printed on deckle edge paper, and are 
bound in a handsomely illustrated booklet.. They are taken from our ‘‘Library of Modern 
Eloquence,’ edited by Hon. Thomas 8. Reed. 
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_ Rise and Development cf the North 


Staffordshire Industries.” * 

——— R. HAROLD OWEN’S book on 
i] the Staffordshire potter is a 

y | history of the rise and devel- 
opment of the pottery inter- 
ests in North Staffordsfire, 
=== chiefly in relation to the long 
fight between capital and labor .and .the 
present condition of affairs in the chain 
of towns called “‘ The Potteries "'—Longton, 
Fenton, Stoke, Hanley, Burslem, and Tuns- 
talh—prepared by one to whom the indus- 
trial struggles of the working potter have 
long been familiar. 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Owen, son 
of William Owen, whose efforts in behalf 
of the working potter are so well known, 
sets forth his aims in preparing the present 
book: Clearly to formulate the questions 
in dispute between masters and potters and 
to show the bearing and present condition 
of the potters’ fight against “ annual hir- 
ing,"’ ‘‘good-from-oven,”’ and allowances,” 
as well as their position on the wages 
question; and, on the other side, the con- 
stantly taken ground of capital that reduc- 
tion in wages was absolutely necessary for 
the preservation of trade, Lately many 
Staffordshire capitalists have decided the 
potters were correct in a stand taken long 
ago that the greatest enemy to prosperity 
in the pottery trade will be found to be a 
“cutter ’’ of trade, Sometimes this enemy 
to common prosperity is a man of large 
capital, sometimes of almost none; but to 
whom in both cases labor is equally neces- 
sary and equally ill-paid. At the present 
time certain capitalists so thoroughly -real- 
ize the danger from this unscrupulous 
“cutting of prices’ that— 

They “~have now asked their workmen to 
join them in fighting a common enemy— the 
manufacturer who beggars his class by 
unrestrained and ill-reguiated competition; 
and the trades unionists have responded to 
an invitation which they asked to have ex- 
tended to them years ago. It is a safe pre- 
diction that if the projeeted movement be- 
comes ratified and complete the enemy will 
either be vanquished or absorbed. fither 
consummation would be good, but the latter 
better. At any rate, a position has to-day 
been reached in which both sides-combine 
to extract the best possible results to each 
from the trade in which they are engaged. 

Mr. Owen's book is primarily intended for 
all who are connected in any way with pot- 
tery interests, but it has a far wider appli- 
cation as being an effort to show that “ the 
motives and actions of trades unions are, 
while necessary to the protection of the 
class which they are primarily designed to 
serve, not irreconcilable with the interest 
of the class which they are popularly sup- 
posed to oppose.” 

The manufacture of earthenware can be 
definitely traced to Burslem as early as 
1600; the date of its introduction into this 
district—possessing great natural advan- 
tages in coal fields and clay beds, still re- 
maining uncertain. It was not until after 
the second decade of the nineteenth century 
that attempts were made by workmen in 
the district to exert organized influence 
over their employers. The main portion of 
Mr. Owen's book, about 250 pages, sets 
forth this long-continued battle between 
labor and capital; an epilogue showing the 
present condition of affairs and the future 
outlook. The Duchess of Sutherland con-~% 
tributes a well-written chapter on “ The 
Dangerous Procesges in the Potting Indus- 
try,” while appendices contain practical 
papers on such subjects as ‘“ Wages and 
Hirings in Olden Times," ‘‘ The Use of Ma- 
chinery and Its Effect on Wages,” ‘ The 
Wages of Potters,’ ‘‘The Weaknesses of 
Their Unions,"’ and “‘ Where and How the 
Workers Live,’’ the latter being particular- 
ly well worth reading for all who care to 
know how the other half lives. 

It is, of course, quite impossible to follow 
in detail the fight between these two inter- 
ests. As early as 1824, however, a genera- 
tion of potters had arisen whose skill was 
hereditary, and who had become so thor- 
oughly trained in particular branches as 
to make such branches trades in them- 
selves. These men combined to form the 
first Potters’ Union, having for its object 
the regulation of prices. In 1825 tne pot- 
ters employed by a certain number of 
manufacturers struck fer Ingher wages; 
were upheld by the main body of potters, 
but in the end were forced to return to 
employment on terms much worse than 
those against which they had appealed. 
Mr. Owen traces the development of the 
new union of 1833, the strike of 1834, and 
the great strike of 1836, followed by 
“the price of peace,’ and the break-up 
of the union, The “ forties’ were marked 
by a revival of unionism, the introduction 
of machinery leading to the formation of a 
Potters’ Emigration Society and organized 
schemes for settling in America and estab- 
lishing communication of their own, a 
dream long since abandoned. 

And so the book goes on, giving now the 
history of a strike, now its settlement, the 
arguments on both sides, arbitration and 
{ts results, the effect of foreign competi- 
tion, the selling price doctrine, and the 
present alliance. 

One of the principal controversies he- 
tween. capital and labor in the potteries 
has been whether ‘ good-from-oven”’ or 
* good-from-hand"' shall be the basis of 
wages paid. In the former case, *“ good- 
from-oven,"’ the employers wished to pay 
only for such work as came from the firing 
{n a perfect condition, while the workman 
claimed it as his right to be paid for all 
work which left his hands in perfect con- 
dition; that is, ‘‘ good-from-hand."’ There 
would hardly seem to be any question as to 
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the workman P 
the master for gn entire year, Engaged 
at Martimas, ‘he could not leave his mas~ 
ter’s employment until the following No- 
vember, except at risk of tmprisonment. 

employer, on the other hand, could and 
did discharge a workman whenever he 
pleased; net only was the. period of sery- 
ice fixed, but there could be no claim for 
alteration of prices or conditions on the 
part of the workman before the end of 
his period of service. Again, it would seem 
there could be no question as to the in- 
justice of such system as it affected.the 
workman. 

The “allowance” system is toe com- 
plicated for reference here. It may be 
said, however, that it was unjust to the 
‘working potter, vigorously fought against 
and declared illegal by competent counsel, 
the result being that it was finally abol- 
ished without reeourse to a strike. As to 
the wages question, there is more latitude 
for varying opinions, but the whole argu~- 
ment and all the facts set forth in the 
book, both in favor of and against the 
workingman, would seem to prove the 
assertion that as far as the scale of wages 
is concerned the manufacturer who “ cuts”’ 
established prices is at the bottom of the 
whole trouble. 





Townshend and the Capture of 
Quebec.” , 


In spite of the romance usually asso- 
ciated with the military life it is possible 
for the biography of a distinguished sol- 
dier to Be as dull as that of a political 
economist. Narratives of personal ad- 
venture have, of course, a fascination for 
the general reader, but enthusiasm is not 
easily awakened by records of marchings 
and counter-marchings and all the other 
intricacies of tactics. Accordingly the value 
of the memoir which Lieut. Col. Townshend 
has written in honor of his famous an- 
cestor will be mainly for the professional 
student of military history, who will find 
here an elaborate and scientific account of 
some of the most remarkable battles of the 
eighteenth century. Although the period 
has been treated many times before, this 
volume possesses a special advantage in 
the fact that its writer has had access to a 
large mass of family papers and letters 
which have not previously been investt- 
gated. The result is a beok of permanent 
importance, in spite of its lack of thrilling 
incident. 

George Townshend, eldest son of the 
third Viscount Townshend, was born in 
1724. At the early age of eighteen years, 
having already graduated at St. John's 
College, Cambridge, he volunteered for 
service in Flanders, in the Seven Years’ 
War. The first notable engagernent in 
whieh he took part was that of Dettingen, 
the last occasion on which a King of Eng- 
land was present in the field in command 
of a British Army. Townshend’s journal 
attributes to the royal presence the blun- 
der of the allies in omitting to follow up 
their victory. Friction resulting from the 
same cause—was accountable for the resig- 
nation of Lord Stair, whose successor, 
Wade, soon dispirited the troops by his in- 
competence and inaction. The Trench be- 
came so bold that in one of their raids they 
nearly carried off Wade himself: and only 
discontinued their attempts to capture him, 
the writer suggests, on recognizing that 
success in such an enterprise would have 
been prejudicial to themselves. * 

Young Townshend, having smelled powder 
again at Fontenoy, was ordered to take 
part in the suppression of the Jacobite ris- 
ing of 1745, mnd fought at Culloden. His 
duties then called him once more to Flan- 
ders as a member of the personal staff of 
the Duke of Cumberland. After Laffeldt 
he was sent home with the ‘dispatches, and 
learned that in his absence he had been 
elected member of Parliament for Norfolk. 
Owing to a disagreement with the Duke of 
Cumberland, Townshend resigned his com- 
mission, Intending to devote himself entirely 
to politics. His military instincts, however, 
could not be so easily snbdued, and in 1758 
his commission was restored to him by 
Pitt, who had then returned to office, and 
he was appointed to command a brigade 
under Wolfe in the expedition tc Quebec. 

The voyage to Halifax occupied nine 
weeks, The navigation of the St. Lawrence 
was equally difficult and tedious. On one 
occasion a strong current nearly brought 
five vessels of the squadron into collision, 
Townshend's letters and journals give a 
full account of the military operations 
which ended in the taking of Quebee. In 
the famous battle on the Heights of Abra- 
ham Townshend himself had to take com- 
mand of the Brittsh forces at the critical 
moment of.the engagement when Wolfe 
was wounded. The rest of hiz mililary ca- 
reer was spent on the Continent of Eurvpe, 
where he took part in campaigns in Ger- 
many ani Portugal. In 1767, by the death 
of his father, he succceded to the peerage 
and the family estates. The same year he 
was appointed Lore Lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1787 he was made a Marquess, and in 
1703 a Field Marshevl. He died in 1807. 

The section of ‘Townstiend’s career to 
which his biographer Geveies mest atten- 
tion is the Canadian expedition. This part 
of the book claims for him the distinction 
of having been the man to whom the 
eapture of Quebec was mainly duc. By the 
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| did the similarly ¢ 
‘forunate 


of having claimed more than his share of 
the credit of the vittory. It is stiown 
that these criticisms do not hold, and that 
in other respects Parkman’s version needs 
to be reconsidered. 

Incidentally this volume suggests some 
interesting comparisons with the warfare of 
our own times. A list of 600 or 700 casualties 
is now thought to show desperate fighting, 
but at Fontenoy the allies lost 7,300 killed 
and wounded, and the French 6,000 killed 
and 3,000 wountled. Col. Townshend is of 
opinion that the military education of to- 
day ts not so much ahead of that of pre- 
vious times as is commonly supposed. He 
Says that in respeet to reconnoissance, out- 
posts, advanced and rear guards, and other 
military precautions, the British force {n 
Germany in 1761 was certainly as far ad- 
vaneed as the forces now in South Africa. 
He quotes in this connection the dictum of 
Frederick the Great that, while it was par- 
donable for an officer to be defeated,” it 
was unpardonable for an officer to be sur- 
prised. 


Golf Storie .* 


A second series of golf stories is welcome 
from Mr. Van Tassel Sutphen, drawn to 
these stories as we are by the recollection 
of pleasant hours spent with the first se- 
ries. Mr. Sutphen was really the first to 
enter the field of golf and capture it for 
romance, just as others before him wrested 
from the bicycle a fantastic and fanciful 
literature, and as others are beginning to 
do the same with the automobile. A feat- 
ure, indeed, of Mr. Sutphen’s second series 
of short stories is the romantic innovation 
of the automobile. With consummate skill 
and an appreciation of its comic elements, 
he has brought the automobile and the fair 
green together, and shown how the new 
love is threatening the old and ousting it 
from the field, just as the golf club and 
ball did the bicycle. There are eight sto- 
ries In this volume, the last one showing 
Mr. Sutphen to be quite an adept at farce 
writing, and each story has some human 
knot to tangle and untangle, for which love 
is not always responsible, and playing 
through all these little comedies is the sport 
of golf in its humors and vicissitudes. Mr. 
Sutphen plays the game himself and is also 
the editor of Golf, and shows in all he does 
the true spirit of the sportsman. And after 
all, what is there In life that so commends 
itself to our admiration as a man who plays 
the game fair and takes his losses, as his 
gains, as part of the sport? And it Is this 
element, which is the comic element in life, 
that sports itself in Mr. Sutphen’s pages 
and makes the play of his characters a 
spectacle of laughter akin to tears. 

“The Nineteenth Hole” is the third vol- 
ume in the Portrait Collection of Short Sto- 
ries which Messrs. Harper & Brothers are 
publishing, and its contents make it a very 
seasonable addition to the series, although 
its Interest goes beyond the pale of mere 
golfers and automobilfous persons. ‘ The 
nineteenth hole,’’ we may explain to non- 
golfers, is the name given to the smoking 
room, where the players assemble after 
their work on the green, to refresh them- 
selves and tell over again their past joys 


and woes. 
> 


Maxwell Gray’s “Every-day Ro- 
mance.”"* 


There js a promise about “ Four-Leaved 
Clover"’ that warms the cockles of the 


heart of a jaded reviewer. That the pages | 


in large, clear type, well spaced, should fall 
short of three hundred instead of running 
in small and compact characters well over 
the four hundred is in itself cheering. Then 
a modern “ Every-day Romance ”—what a 
blessed relief! Bicyclists instead of armored 
knights; familiar slang, instead of “ pri- 
thee,’ and ‘an’ thou wouldst,”” and “ by 
my halidom"; house parties instead of 
tournaments; repartee instead of gore; tele- 
grams instead of ‘‘ missives”"’; how 
fortable and delightful all this is! 

Then, too, ever since the remote days of 
the dear old ‘‘ Daisy Chain” we have loved 
to plunge at once into-a conversation, not 
to be confronted with “a wonderful word- 
painting,’ or laboriously to bring up hero 
and heroine from early childhood, 

So far so good. We feel sure that “ Four- 


Leaved Clover” will bring luck to us as | 


and we prepare to enjoy it and 
But alas and alackaday, soon 


readers, 
ourselves. 
after 
we begin to shake our heads, and, as the 
pages accumulate on our left, we find our- 
selves shaking our heads more and more. 
The story is undeniably well written. It 
has a spirit and a “go” about it. 
readers will read. 
that such should be “an every-day ro- 
mance"! Captain Bowman is surely an 
impossibility. What tolerably decent socl- 
ety would not have expelled him after the 
episode of the dog, and what man above 


the level of the criminal class would have | 


capable of expressing his revenge 
after the diabolical 
letter? Even the villains of every-day ro- 
mances are not of the mold of this doughty 
Captain, and would not condescend to his 
weapons. Marcia, the heroine, might 
well have been the author of “ The Love 
Letters of an Englishwoman.”’ Her devo- 
tion is equally of the doormat order, but, 


been 


happily for her, it appealed more success- | 


fully to her—we were going to say “ lover, 
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com- | 


the very satisfactory opening scene | 


Its | 
But Heaven forefend | 


fashion of the forged | 


| ence 





be the word—than 
attitude of the un- 

Marcia is po- 
tentially too fine a creature to take the 
initiative as a “ loveress,” and to remain 
persistently at her hero's feet.- We hope 
that style of thing is not common in the 
“ every-day romance.” If it be, it were welt 
to remind the commencement-de-siécle girl 
of certain exaggerated but shrewd counsel 
from little Charlotte Bronté on the sub- 
ject of a woman holding her affections well 
in hand. 

We find, upon the whole, that “ Four- 
Leaved Clover,’’ while bright and readable, 
is, fortunately for society, not natural; well 
enough to amuse a vacant hour, but far 
from living up to its sub-title or from being 
in any sense “a criticism of life.’ 
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Michael Field’s Tragedy.* 


The title of Michael Field’s “The Race 
of Leaves,” @ tragedy, is taken from an 
expression of Homer as filtered through 
the press of Marcus Aurelius and thence 
still further through the translation of 
the latter by Walter Pater. The thought 
is one that has been made familiar to all 
English readers through the words, “ All 
flesh is grass"" and “Man cometh up as 
a flower.” The principal personage in 
this tragedy, its victim, is the Emperor 
Commodus, the son of Marcus Aurelius. It 
may be remembered that he was also the 
son of Faustina, and if ever there was a 
pair certain to breed a wayward child it 
was this one, made of a philosopher and 
a light o’ love—provided Wieland were 
not right after all in his defense of this 
unique woman. Commodus was in most 
respects a poor and cheap imitation of 
Nero, and not even the imagination of 
Michael Field can make a large figure of 
him. 

The author follows history closely in the 
story of his tragedy. The Emperor is a 
profligate and a vain weakling. The sister, 
Lucilla, endeavors to have him assassti- 
nated in the name of the Senate. The 
populace rages at his palace doors for 
bread, and he executes his Prime Minister 
to appease the mob. He plays the glad- 
jator in the arena, and generally com- 
ports himself like the shadow of Nero. 
Finally he plans the murder of his mis- 
tress, Marcia, and his Chamberlain, Lae- 
tus, and they, believing an ounce of pre- 
vention the only cure in such a case, mur- 
der him. And so ends the tragedy. It 
need hardly be added that there is ma- 
terial here for a blank verse tragedy. The 
dissipated Sybarite has been used before 
this as the hero of a pocket drama, and 
one’s mind in reading this work involun- 
tarily reverts to Byron's “* Sardanapalus.” 

But it ts better for Michael Field that 
his work should be viewed without thought 
of other poems. There is a certain large- 
ness of grasp in this tragedy, and there 
is a power of conception. The author feels 
his scenes and his personages. But he 
does not cut his picture clearly. With 
frequent bursts of verbal brilliancy, he 
strikes one most of the time as being in 
want of definiteness of phrase. The style 
is loose and obscure. Meanings are half 
hidden and the thought seldom burns itself 
into the mind of the reader as it does in 
the unmistakable work of a truly great 
poet. Yet, as we have said, this author hag 
splendid moments. Here is one: 


One by one, 


You were all highest goddesses in 


that 
dance; 
Hera, the Queen, Demeter noble-browed, 
Athena, with severest cadence moving, 
And heavenly Aphrodite, soft as ocean 
In step, with windy sweep of golden Loves 
Round every measure. All that I record 
Is what you flashed or wove across my 
eyes. 
T cannot dream a goddess or a nymph, 
Or any woman; you have made a pyre 
Of dim imaginations, you who are 
The fearful, bright, and whole reality. 


There is beauty and power in such/ writ- 
ing as that, and it is a pity that at so 
many points the purpose of the author is 
not immediately manifest, but demands 
some search and deeper thought upon 
the part of the reader. 

eee 


A Monthly Newspaper.* 


The Current Encylopedia, the first num- 
ber of which has just reached us, is an il- 
lustrated monthly publication, the chief 
feature of which is that it presents a 
monthly record of events with sufficient 
historical data for their proper interpreta- 
tion, and with an idea of their proportion- 
ate value in the world’s history. The rai- 
son d’étre for such a publication is that 
while the newspapers only give the raw 
materials of history, and the periodicals 
are not sufficiently general, there is need 
of a publication which shall combine the 
merits of all the non-literary magazines 
with the chronological value of a news- 
paper. Of course, such an undertaking 
might be almost interminable, but the edi- 
tors, so far, appear to have shaped their 
work in accordance with the demands of 
the average investigator into current 
events. Social, political, financial, indus- 
trial, economic questions are treated with- 


| out any anterior history attached, except 


in so far as a political event may affect the 
destiny of a country; then a brief history 
of that country, if not commonly known, is 
given, which, of may be omitted 
from subsequent issues and a back refer- 
made. Persons are treated of in a 
similar way. The Encyclopedia is well illus- 
trated with portraits, maps, views, and 
diagrams, and should prove a valuable ref- 
erence, as it is augmented from month to 
month, particularily as each number 
throughout the year will be furnished with 
an accumulative index. 


course, 


Michael 
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BOOKS AND MEN. 
rec Reo 

When it was first an- 
nounced that Mr. Sidney Col- 
vin, the accomplished editor 
of the “Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” had been obliged to relinquish the 
task of writing the life of his friend which 
he had been planning, much disappointment 
Was expressed in this country and else- 
where, which was not diminished when it 
was learned that the biographer was to be 
a Mr. Graham Balfour. Who is Mr. Gra- 
ham Balfour? inquired American para- 
graphers. Apropos of Mr. Balfour’s selec- 
tion for the task of writing a work which 
will in due time come from the press of 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, a letter recently 
written by Mrs. Stevenson, the widow of 
the author, to a friend in this country, may 
not be without interest. She says: 


I want to tell you why I insisted, in spite 
of his reluctance, that my husband's cou- 
sin, Mr. Graham Balfour, should write the 
biography. When Mr. Colvin, owing to con- 
tinued ill-health and the peremptory claims 
of his official work, relinquished the task, 
I was at a loss, for a time, where to look 
for his successor. After much deliberation 
it seemed to me—and to Mr. Colvin—that 
Mr. Balfour, a relative, a friend, a member 
of the family at Vailima during the con- 
cluding and perhaps most interesting period 
of Mr. Stevenson's life, was more fitted 
than any one else to take Mr. Colvin's 
place. Mr. Balfour’s close intimacy during 
those troublous years in Samoa gave him a 
Sympathetic insight into my husband’s 
character that no other blographer could 
aspire to; while his ardent admiration, in- 
tensified by the ties of kinship, made him 
eager to know au fond the man whose 
mind and personality thus possessed for 
him a double fascination. Indeed, of all Mr. 
Stevenson’s friends, there was none so ade- 
quately equipped to write his biography. 
Though at first Mr, Balfour shrank from 
an undertaking so unforeseen and difficult, 
he in the end gave way to my wish, admit- 
ting the justness of my contention that the 
work was a duty he hadeno right to shirk. 
An added interest is that a great deal of 
my husband’s unpublished manuscript has 
been incorporated in the work. 


Pie 

Anetin Austin Dobson, as already an- 
Dotson. nounced, has just retired from the 
public service, and has received a 
eivil list pension, after a service of forty- 
five years; which was welcome news to all 
who hope this may mean a larger output 
of Mr. Dobson's prose and verse. He en- 
tered the Board of Trade in 1856, at the 
age of sixteen, and has been there ever 
since. Commenting on this long public 
service, a writer in Literature thinks 
the atmosphere of Whitehall must be favor- 
able to a delicate literary grace. The late 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, not to mention others, were con- 
nected with the same department; while 
the Post Office since the days of Anthony 
Trollope has never been without its literary 
element. Mr. Dobson’s work is always 
graceful, delicate, and refined. “ Certainly 
no other living writer has caught so thor- 
oughly the spirit and diction of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is his period, and he has 
confined himself to it with almost mo- 
nastic strictness. With the exception of a 
few scattered poems, it might be said that 
he never ventures without its borders. And 
he not only knows his subject intimately, 
but has the uncommon talent of being able 
to disguise his knowledge under a light and 
humorous touch. Scholarly writers are rare 
enough in these days; a scholarly writer 
who is never dull is a veritable black swan 
in literature.” Mr. Dobson’s “ Collected 
Poems” are a treasure to all lovers of 
graceful verse, while his three series of 
*“ Highteenth Century Vignettes” and other 
delightful prose make us look forward eag- 
erly to the life of Richardson, to which it ts 

gaid Mr. Dobson’s time will be devoted. 

on 
Mr,.W. L. Washburn of 
A Romance The Palmetto Press, 
by Aiken, 8. C., announces 
William Morris, the early publication of 
“Svend and His Breth- 
ren: A Tale of William Morris.” This book, 
which contains a little-known romance by 
Morris, will be published in a small volume 
modeled after the design of some of the 
smaller Kelmscott books, and will contain a 
page measuring 44 by 5% inches. The book 
will be printed from Bradford type on 
genuine Kelmscott paper imported by Mr. 
Washburn especially for this book. A good 
title page has been designed by Miss Annie 
I. Colcoch, the volume’s initials being sim- 
flar to those used by Morris. The edition 
will be Mmited to seventy-nine numbered 
copies on Kelmscott paper, and two copies 
on vellum. The paper copies will be issued 
in antique blue boards. The entire making 
of the book, In composition, press work, 
and binding, will be entirely Mr. Wash- 
burn’s handiwork. 


The Life of 
Steverison. 


Portions of an article 

mss ery on the late Bishop- Stubbs 
i in The Church Quarterly 

Review show how the sternest of 
historians reveled in historical romances 
as well as the effect a Bishopric may 
have. upon a man’s reading. His rec- 
reations, he wrote, were ‘“‘ making out pedi- 
grees and correcting proof sheets,” but he 
was also a great novel reader. It was said 
of him that he read “ The Count of Monte 
Cristo” through once a year before he wasa 
Bishop and twice a year afterward, a state- 
ment not wholly denied, Like many other 


in England who is not in one way or an- 
other a sharer in such interests of tradl- 
tions, if he would or could realize it. By 
realizing your “own personal connection 
with these, you realize your historical re- 
lation to the progress of your country, and 
by working out the details of the local or 
personal history in which you are so in- 
terested you may yourselves largely con- 
tribute to the ascertaining of historical 
truth in details. * * * It is very rare to 
find any district which has not its own 
special traditions and local affections.” 


The recent publication of Jo- 
seph Conrad's and Frod Huef- 
fer’s “ The Inheritors,”” by Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co., and the comments 
which it has aroused, has inspired more 
than usual interest in regard to the prin- 
cipal author. When Mr. Conrad’s first sto- 
“ries, “‘ Almayer’s Folly" and “ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,’’ were published every one 
wondered how a sailor had managed to ac- 
quire so striking and beautiful a style, and 
the wonder becomes still greater when we 
learn that Mr. Conrad is a Pole, who re- 
ceived his early training in Poland. He 
first acquired his yearning for the sea 
through reading Polish translations of 
Marryat’s novels. When, much against the 
wishes of his friends, he turned sailor, he 
began on a coasting vessel belonging to 
Marseilles, but he had determined that 
England was the one country in Europe for 
the nautical man, and so, in 1877, he land- 
ed at Lowestoft. For some time he worked 
on the east coast of England, laboriously 
learning the English language from the 
newspapers, and finally won a sailing mas- 
ter’s certificate. Since then he has sailed all 
over the world, until recently he retired 
from the sea to devote the rest of his life to 
gardening and literature. In his self-edu- 
cation and sea life he is said to resemble 
John Paul Jones; although a thorough sail- 
or in his waik and in his general manner, 
he is ready to discuss courteously with a 
stranger the latest things in literature and 
art and in almost any European language. 
His home is a delightful old farmhouse, 
once the home of Walter Crane, the artist, 
near Hythe, in Kent, England, where he 
can attend to his beautiful garden, smell 
the sea air from his windows, and read his 


books. oF 
Loeaal 


Recently a party of Lon- 
Mr. Hardy’s don gentlemen, as chronicled 
Country. in a cable dispatch to THe 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW, 
made a pilgrimage to Wessex to visit 
Thomas Hardy, and observe the country 
which has been made.so familiar to read- 
ers of “Tess of the D'Urbervilles,” ‘‘ The 
Woodlanders,” “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” &c., and it is related that the 
pilgrims found that the Wessex country 
was not intrinsically romantic and beauti- 
ful, but could only move as viewed through 
the illusions produced by the novelist. Mr. 
Clive Holland, one of the pilgrims, has re- 
produced his impressions for the benefit 
of the readers of The Critic, with some fine 
views, a map, and a recent portrait of Mr. 
Hardy. Mr. Holland devotes considerable 
space to describing the itinerary of the 
unfortunate Tess. The following passage 
will serve to show how he has handled his 
subject: 


Joseph 
Conrad, 


Across the meads which stretch on 
three sides of the old Jacobean manor 
house, stand the immemorial trees of the 
old Cistercian Abbey (Bindon) overshadow- 
ing Wellbridge Mill. Alon road which 
leads to the Abbey grounds Clare took his 
way on the rye: fH followed (un- 
known to him) at a distance by Tess, dumb 
with pain on becoming aware of that 
“cruelty of fooled honesty which is often 
great after enlightenment.” Trave 
this road be night, as we have severa 
times done, it is more than possfble—nay, 
it is inevitable—to live over the poignant 


scene. 
— 

Prof. Walter Wycexkot!, 
author of ‘‘ The Workers,” 
who has been attracting 
not a little attention in English literary 
and scientific circles this Summer, is now 
seeing through Charles Scribner's Sons’ 
press his new book, which is a continua- 
tion, possibly a conclusion, of his famous 
‘experiment in realism.” It is not to be 
considered a sequel to “The Workers,” 
however, only additional experiences of spe- 
cial interest and value, The book will 
bear the suggestive title, ‘A Day With a 
Tramp, and Other Days.” 

*,*Waldo Story, son of the late W. W. 
Story, the sculptor, who is now in this 
country, is far better. known in Europe 
than he is here; there his fame for beauti- 
ful designs in marble and bronze is ai- 
ready an accomplished fact, although much 
of his recent work has made its way to 
this country. Mr. Story'’s nanie is men- 
tioned in connection with the commission 
of the equestrian statue of Gen. McClellan 
to be erected in Washington, D. C.; his 
statue of “The Black Prince” would in- 
dicate the fullness of ability to execute 
with much power and charm the projected 
Washington statue. It is an interesting 
fact, not generally known, that Wallo 
Story gave all his father’s plaster casts 
and a number of marble statues, among 
which were the “Magnetic Christ” and 
“ Reclining Cleopatra,” to the Essex In- 
stitute, Salem, Mass., the birthplace of 


Brief 
rsonals. 


*,*The uncommon catastrophe at the closo 


lecture de- | of “Old Bowen's Legacy,” Edwin Asa Dix’s 


recent novel, was suggested to him by a 
similar. performance which he witnéssed, 
recent Winter, in Helonan, 
this case the exhibition dia 
course, end in attempted murder, 
as 
described in the novel. Those who have 
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NOTABLE NOVELS 


FOR ALL MOODS 


THE VISITS OF 
ELIZABETH 
By ELINOR GLYN 


Sixtieth Thousand 


















A book which cannot fail 
to amuse. 


The success of the year, both 
here and in England. 


THE LETTERS OF 1. wai, 
HER MOTHER. The Mail ani Express 
TO ELIZABETH 


75 Cents 
Seventh Thousand 


‘*Clever from first page to last, witha 
daring wit that reminds one of Gyp. ... 
Parent and daughter are worthy of each 
other in their correspondence.” 


THE 
ARISTOCRATS 


Befng the Letters of 
The Lady Helen Pole 
$1.50 
CASTING OF 
NETS 


By RICHARD BAGOT 
$1.50 


‘Excellent satire,” 
“«The cleverest book of the year.”’ 
“—THE BOOKMAN, 





A fine study of a phase of 
religious thought. 





THEY THAT 
TOOK THE 
SWORD 


By N. STEPHENSON 
$1.50 











A strong story of the War, 
the scene of which is laid 
in Cincinnati. 


THE 
COLUMN 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT 
$1.50 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 


THE LITERARY SUCCESS OF THE YEAR. 
A MASTERPIECE. 





DRONE @ 
A DREAMER 


Otherwise THE TALE OF THREE MEN AND A FARM 
Also A Girl, for it is An American Lowe Story 


** One of the most delightfully original offerings of the year.”’—New York World. 
**Capitally told. The whole story is rich in humor.’’—Oux//ook. 


By NELSON LLOYD, Author of “THE CHRONIC LOAFER.” 
Iilustrated Cloth $1.50 For Sale Everywhere 


J. F. Taylor @ Co. NEw york 















ing showmen or prestidigitafors in the little | but to raise just estimates founded on gen- 
town halls of the New England villages, will | uine worth on which to build our castes, 
realize the accuracy of the general picture | rather than on anything else.’’ 
of the one in “Old Bowen,” with the ——————— 
eager audience, the improvised stage, the o agin.” 
ill-centred light from the redolent yes Whe Whew e 
and the volubility of the performer,” often Picking up Mr. Lindsay’s new novel, and 
a foreigner. They have only to add the merely glancing at its title, somehow one’s 
unexpected element of “ emotional insan- thoughts immediately hark back to that 
ity’ to complete the scene described in | ™OuTnful, mocking, strong book, ‘ The 
the novel. Whirlpool,” and one wonders if Mr. Lind- 
*,*We are really at a loss to know wheth- pr cry mtg oR eee te og 
er the writer of the following advertise- | 7, pasn’t, however. Sestaen cena y * 
avd Se aie aa in a London paper, | Gissing’s story was an investigation of the 
hw ey a oat sense of irony Or | grime and grayness in social life, full of 
e writes sincerely as having & | obscure colloquies and debates of the will, 
genuine product to dispose of: “ Novel- | hesitations of decision and choice, with a 
ists.—Young man who cannot afford time } sense of existence as a thing tangled, in- 
to write original taking novel desires en- 


volved and perplexed—thé author of “ The 
gagement 4.-0 aiiele, ok would . wth Whirligig’ has given his readers a spark- 
matter. Originality guaranteed.” 


ling, very pretty turned little romance, 
*.*Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch’s romances 


whimsical and picturesque. 
seler"s all = Son bang ol the chron- 
T says o a ce 
have served to call attention to the liter- 4 - or gat ~e 
ary associations of Cornwall, which are 
found to exist quite ,as much in living 








born for that neutral-tinted existence into 
which he has now retired, [at the close of 
= aover he astees, watches over a chub- 
y , and. sits, t of i- 
writers as in the scenes they have de- mittees and charitebs 
scribed. Mr. Quiller-Couch himself lives Lo prt and qwyis ee 
owers tha a tchforked hi 

in Fowey, which he has immortalized un- | into the turmoil of one’ of the mmaost pond 
der the name of ‘Troy Town.” Among ; diaeval intrigues that have stirred to life in 
: The “ mediaeval intrigue” thus alluded to 
Lowery, novelist and journalist; Mr. Ar-_ was “the great case of Ferdinund IL v. 
thur Symonds, poet, critic, friend of Ver- | Gottfried von Incke’’; and Bothfield, who, 
laine, and translator of Materlinck, and Mr. | in response to a sudden whim, had crossed 
Herbert Vivian, the author of several books | visit the picture galleries of Amaro, found 
himself immediately drawn into a web of 
political conspiracy. Little by little the 
ys of the Principality get the feet of 
their unwary English victim into their in- 
tricately woven meshes, and he “‘ goes 

a-riding upon a whirligig.” hs 
The spiders don't eat him, however. No, 
indeed! On the contrary. by good and 
happy turns of the wheel of fortune, he 
escapes, hay learned while in the tem- 
pest of the whirligig what is the pivot upon 
which happiness revolves. It goes without 
saying that the author, being a romancer, 
shows the pivot to be love. And the giri 


who wakes In the heart of the man of five- 
—S-= the knowledge that viously he 


dence, upon local committees and charitabie 
other living Cornish writers are H. D. | Mineteenth century Burepe.” 

the borders of Amalia that he might re- 
of travel, who has recently become well 


known as the revivifier of Dr. Johnson’s 
Rambler. 


*.*The expression—which, it is said, 
Thackeray would recant with enthusiasm-—- 
used in connection with the announcemeit 
that the Goldsmiths’ Company of London 
had purchased for £10,000 the economic 
library of Prof. Foxwell, has called for an 
explanation, It seems that Thackeray, in 
complaining of the sordid use to which 
the great City companies put their wealth, 
said in Punch fifty-four years ago, apropos 
of the Bellows-Menders’ banquet: “ And, 
gracious goodness, what can be the mean- 
ing of a ceremony 80 costly, so uncom- 
fortable, so unsavory, so unwholesome as 
this? Who is called upon to pay two or 
three guineas for my dinner now, in this 
blessed year 1847? * * * Are there no 
poor? Is there no reason? Is this mon- 
strous belly worship to exist forever?" 

**In a recent comment on “ When the 
Gates Lift Up Their Heads,” by Payne 
Erskine, the author, by the Insertion of an 
unfortunate but eloquent negative, was 
made to say just the Opposite of what was 
intended. The author writes: “My motive 
was not to advocate amalgamation of races, 


cooky that she, too, was beautiful. 
ulein 


mellifiuous? 
Although Mr. Lindsay is comparatively a 
of knows 


tion, 
how to paint, and is alive with felicities. 
You can quite fan 
with tts quaint, gray, c oned streets, 
shaded with lime trees almost 
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Their Relatio..s to War, with an 
Account of William Walker.* 


8 to the origin of the word “ fil- 
ibuster,” whence its deriva- 
tion? There is the River Vly 
in Holland, and they had 
boats there which were 
called ‘ flibote,” and the 
early Dutch were much given 

to adventure. Then there is a French point 
of land called Finisterre, and also Fin- 
buster. And from thence sailed in 1567 
Dominique de Gourges, who was himself 
a fine specimen of the filibuster. Of 
course, the word is understood in all its 
significance to-day. It may, however, be 
found in use, some think, in the American 
“buster,” entirely clipped of its two-sylla- 
bled prefixes. ‘‘The name, whatever its 
origin, was long current in the Spanish as 
‘filibustero’ before it became adopted 
into the English.” Is there the least 
chance that for want of use the word will 
become unintelligible? If in 1896 that raid 
of Dr. Jameson in the Transvaal was not 
filibustering, then what was it? 

Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, the author of 
“By-Ways of War,” gives this as about 
the status of the filibuster: 

The citizen or subject of any country 
who makes war upon a State with which 
his own is at peace with fntent to over- 
run and occupy it, not merely for the 
piratical ends of rapine and plunder, is a 
filibuster in the true sense of the term. 
Such act of war is, by the law of nations, 
a crime against both countries. Its mor- 
ality before the meaner court of popular 
judgment will rest upon the measure of its 
success alone. So jadged, as all invaders 
are judged at last, the bold adventurer 
draws but few prizes in the lottery of 


fame. Cortez and Houston are among the 
few successful filibusters of modern times. 


The individual has certainly filibustered 
from the earliest of periods. The Norse- 
men were highly competent robbers, when 
might was right. It seems very hard to 
draw the line to-day between private and 
public filibustering. During the last cent- 
ury has Great Britain never taken land 
she had no possible claim to? France 
caught hold of Algeria many a long year 
ago. What shadow of right there existed 
in her swallowing up Madagascar will 
never be made apparent. Missionaries to- 
day are the constant cause of filibustering, 
hence the increase of European posses- 
sions in China. Because Russia extends 
to the Pacific she has become the most 
grasping of filibusters, and it is certain 
that geographical limits will not have 
much consideration for this colossal power, 
Germany has commenced filibustering, and 
the United States? We will have to draw 
the line somewhere, 

Mr. Roche gives in brief the history of the 
many expeditions, beginning with the at- 
tempts made to capture parts of South 
America held by the Spaniard. Aaron Burr, 
Sam Houston, Travis, Bowie, Crockett, all 
have their places. There was that wildest 
of creatures, Count Raoussett-Boulbon, 
‘the noble adventurer,”’ as the author calls 
him. He did, indeed, show wonderful 
courage, and he died like ‘‘a gentleman.” 
Mexico does not seem a favorable site 
for filibustering. For eleven years after 
the death of Count Gaston Raoul de Raous- 
sett-Boulbon there came to our neighbor 
Maximilian of Austria, the puppet of Louis 
Napcleon, and poor Maximilian was only 
a filibuster, amd because unsuccessful he 
met the saddest of ends. 

The larger part of the volume under no- 
tice is devoted to Willlam Walker, ‘‘ the 
gray-eyed man of destiny,” as he has been 
called, with full details of his numerous 
attempts to hold various parts of the coun- 
try in that debatable land called Nicaragua. 
The author does not attempt the deifica- 
tion of Walker. Surely the man had his 
merits. He was as brave a man as ever 
lived, and wasted his life in trying to 
achieve what was impossible. A filibuster 
would not be worthy of the name where 
he not possessed of one _ single 
that is to filibuster. There never was so 
shining an example of the filibuster as was 
William Walker. Certainly, the rough ma- 
terial necessary for working out his plans 
could have been found only in America. 
The author thus describes the American 
phalanx which aecompanied Walker. Here 
were: 

* * * The men of California, with iron 
nerves and dauntless courage, In whose 
characters vice lost half its evil by losing, 
if not its grossness, all its meanness; men 
who deemed no crime, or curse, or vice, as 
dark as that of cowardice. Their manli- 
ness was incapable of treachery, falsehood, 
or the meaner passions; born of a soclety 
in which law, the only remedy for wrong, 
too easily becomes the stronger shield for 
the wrongdoer. Having summed up their 
virtues in the comprehensive ones of cour- 
age and lovalty, there Is little else to be 
said in their favor. For themselves they 
would have asked no higher praise, and 


strict justice can accord them little be- 
yond. 


All the various mutations of government 
common 
century ago are to be found in the history 
of Walker's invasions. When finally he 
became President of the little State, there 
had been in that Government fifteen Presi- 
dents during the last fifteen years. But 
Walker never could have been certain of 
aryaing. At the end ke was simply an 
annoyance, a wasp, as it were, that had 
to be brushed aside. His fate, as was that 
of most filifusters, was a sad one. He was 
eaptured while making a new attempt at 
filibustering in the direction of Honduras. 
An English officer turned over Walker to 
the iender mercies of the Hondurenos. 
They gave him but short respite. He was 
shot oa Sept. 12, 1860. Does there exist 
much, if any, sympathy for William Walker 
to-day? “We question it. The civil war we 


*BY-WAYS OF 
Filibusters. 
cloth. 
Boston: 


WAR, The Story of the 
By James Jeffrey Roche. S8vo, 
Decorated cover. Portrait. Pp. 231. 
Smail, Maynard & Co. §1.50. 
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idea,” 


to South American States a half | 


“passed through was the bitterest of potions 
ever administered to us, But it was salu- 
tary in its action. It was a true corrective. 
It cleared at least the National vision, and 
the distorted figures of the actors of the 
past were seen by us in their natural pro- 
portions. Of course there was more license 
forty years ago, because the arms of this 
country were not so far-reaching then. 
The last thing in the book relates to the- 
deplorable “ Virginius” affair. True is it 
that, “the mills of the gods grind slowly.” 
The main story in the volume, devoted to 
Walker, shows strength and very good de- 


scriptive powers. 
——_————————EEEeee 


Anne Fuller's New Volume.* 

There is nothing rarer among recent 
books ‘of fiction than a sincere study of 
American life. The American part of so 
many of the books that deal with Tife in 
this country is in italics. Authors write 
not about country life, but about American 
country life, not about fashionable people, 
but about American society. Miss Anna 
Fuller's new book, “ Katherine Day,” is 
quite free from this fault. The simple 
picture of life is all the more American, be- 
cause there is no self-conscious effort to 
portray a ‘“‘ phase of American life.” As 
the title implies, the story is the life of a 
girl. One might almost say thesJjife of a 
family, for Katherine Day’s relatives play 
the large part in her life that relatives 
usually do in the life of a young girl, and 
that they so seldom do in fiction. It is 
rather a relief to find a heroine paying 
some respect to her grandmother's preju- 
dices and obeying her elders. Rather a 
humorous development of the fiction of the 
last few years, has been the calm way in 
which authors, especially young authors, 
have ignored and set aside the parent. 
Mothers and fathers, to say nothing of 
grandmothers, have stood below par, so it 
is refreshing to find a book where their 
value is taken note of. The result is that 
Katherine is well in the picture. She har- 
monizes with her surroundings, and in her 
little world she does not unduly dominate 
all the other actors in the drama of her 
life. The book is one of character draw- 
ing rather than one of action, and in the 
more dramatic passages great tact and 
restraint are used. The drafmatic never be- 
comes melodramatic. 

With all these excellencies one is rather 
at a loss to see why the book is so unsat- 
isfying. ‘Katherine Day” is not what 
one would call a commonplace book, and 
yet the reader feels that the author might 
write a dozen ‘‘ Katherine Days" without 
much effort. One of the most serious de- 
fects is its length. Six hundred good-sized 
pages of not very subtle analysis is rather 
an appalling task for a modern reader. 
The very balance and sanity of the book 
has a deadening effect after the four hun- 
dredth page or so. There is nothing sym- 
pathetic in the telling of the story. The 
personal note is lacking. Painstaking as 
is Miss Fuller's drawing of Katherine's 
character, that irreproachable young wo- 
man leaves one cold, save for a few epl- 
sodes in her childhood, for the book covers 
Katherine's life from her seventh to her 


twenty-eighth year. Besides the length of 
the book, Miss Fuller is rather unsuccess- 
ful in her attempt to develop her charac- 
ters. She can draw very excellent pict- 
ures of people, but she lacks the imagina- 
tion to make them grow and change. The 
four people that are pictured growing from 
childhood to maturity display the same 
traits through all the years of their lives 
tag a persistency far removed from real 
life. 

All“this is a roundabout way of saying 
that Katherine is a fine woman, and good 
to her grandmother. She is a good deal of 
a bore, which for the heroine of a book is 
the crime for which there is no forgive- 
ness. 


A New Edition of Shakespeare.* 


At last we seem to have an edition of 
Shakespeare which will meet all the re- 
quirements of the average intelligence 
which desires to peruse the plays of the 
Avon poet with a critical as well as with 
an aesthetic apprectation, with the added 
benefit of suggesticn and indication to the 
sources of the most profound scholarship 
in the various branches of the subject. 
Such appears to be the edition of plays 
which Prof. Dowden is editing for The 
Bowen-Merrill Company, of which ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ are before 
us. In praising these books we do not 
forget that Dr. Furness in his great vari- 
orum edition, places before the reader 
“everything,” nor would we disparage the 
excellent work done by Dr. Rolfe in his 
editions of the plays for family and high 
school reading, nor again would we desire 
to displace the Hudson edition, which is a 
proper and convenient issue for boys and 
girls, in the schoolroom or out. The Dow- 
den editicn, however, it will be seen, is 
entirely different from anything that has 
yet been produced, although it may suggest 
to some the essentials of the Variorum. 
Obviously, Prof. Dowden would appeal 
to the vast majority of the intelligent 
reading public; this majority is naturally 
dividen into three classes—those who care 
cenly to enjoy the plays through the medi- 
um of the most approved text without re- 
tardation of notes, and for them the most 
authoritative text is presented in large, 
modern, clear-cut type; then there are 
those who would read and study the text 
in the light of the best commentators, and 
for them explanatory notes have been pro- 
vided at the bottom of each page, which 
elucidate words, phrases, and histrionic 
puzzles; thirdly, there are those who, hay- 
ing in their minds about all the notes can 
give, still have a legitimate desire to read 
*KATHERINE DAY. By Anna Fuller. 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.50. 


*THE DOWDEN SHAKESPEARE. 
ited by Prof. Edward Dowden. 
tion, Pp. about 200 per volume. Demi 
8vo, cloth. Rubricated title pages. Indian- 
apolis: The Bowen-Merrill Company. $1.25. 


New 


Ed- 
Library_edi- 


i, 
Us 
Shakespeare with their fingers upon the 
various contradictory texts, and for them 
Prof. Dowden has furnished, in addition to 
the explanatory notes, exhaustive textual 
cdllations. Suppose we take a fragment 
of the notes and textual collations refer- 
ring to a passage in the familiar “ solil- 
oquy,"” Q. denoting the quarto of 1604 and 
F. the folio of 1623: 


~ 6, G1. To die,— * * * No) Pope, die to 
sleepe No Q, dye, to sleepe No F. 63. to,] too; 

too? F. 64, » Gle;—to sleep;—To ep') 
pell, die to sieepe, To sleepe, Q, F. 


57. In the mind) This is to be connected 
with * suffer,” not with ‘ nobler.” 

58. slings and arrows] Walker, with an 
anonymous writer of 1752, would read 
“stings.”’ “ Slings and arrows” is found 
in Fletcher’s Valentinian, [., ili. 

50. sea] Various emendations have been 
suggested: Theobald, “ siege’; also ‘th’ 
assay " or “a ‘say’; Hammer, “ assail- 
ing’’; Warburton, “assail of’; Bailey, 
‘the seat.” It has been shown from Aris- 
totle, Strabo, Aelian, and Nicolas of Da- 
mascus that the Kelts, Gauls, and Cimbri 
exhibited their intrepidity by armed com- 
bats with the sea, which Shakespeare might 
have found in Abraham Fleming’s transla- 
tion of “ Aelian,” 1576. But elsewhere 
Shakespeare has “sea of joys,’ ‘sea of 
glory,’ ‘‘sea of care.” Here the central 
metaphor is that of a battle (“slings and 
arrows’); the ‘‘sea of troubles,”’ billows 
of the war, rere'y develops the metaphor 
of sorte, as in Scott, ‘‘ Marmion,” VI., 
xxvi.: 

“ Then mark’d they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 

And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave.” 

63. consummation] Compare ‘ Cymbe- 
line, IV., if, 280: 

“Quiet consummation have: 
And renowned be they grave!” 

5. rub] impediment, as in “ King Henry 
V..” IL, &, 16 > 

67. mortal coil] trouble or turmoil of 
mortal life. In this sense coil occurs sev- 
eral times in Shakespeare. 


Each volume is turnished with an intro- 
duction dealing in perfectly adequate but 
not verbose form with the history of the 
play, from a literary and dramatic point 
of view, including dramatic and literary 
criticism, together with an appreciation of 
the aesthetic qualities of the piece. 
Scholars will at once recognize the fact that 
while, on one hand, Prof. Dowden has not 
followed the ignis fatuus ignited by com- 
mentators of uncertain standing, on the 
other, he has omitted no idea which legiti- 
mately illuminates a scene or a disputed 
reading. 

As pieces of bookmaking the little volumes 
are in every way worthy of the care, judg- 
ment, and good taste which Prof. Dowder 
has displayed in their interiors. The next 
play to appear will be “‘ King Lear,”’ and 
the subsequent volumes, alternately a 
comedy, a tragedy, or historical play, will 
be issued at short intervals. 


Some Good Sonnets.* 


It is not at all easy to explain the nature 
of a successful sonnet. There is something 
subtle in the essence of this form, yet it 
is by no means difficult to recognize a 
good sonnet. These are indeed few, for the 
sonnet is the most inexorable form of po- 
etry. To put into the unalterable arrange- 
ment of the fourteen lines a thought that 
shall justify its expression in this form and 
justify the form at the same time is not 
given to every one who has a faculty in 
other verse patterns. If the occasional son- 
neteer succeeds rarely, he who sets out to 
write a series of sonnets, addressed to one 
person and following one line of experience, 
will certainly make failures. 

Of course, the reader will at once recall 
the wonderful ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese"’ of Mrs. Browning, but*this series 
stands to-day as the single successful ex- 
ample of its kind, Petrarch's sonnets to his 
beloved Laura were not written in a for- 
mal series, and it must be recollected that 
he did not confine himself to this one form 
in praising his adored one. Shakespeare's 
sonnets were also written apparently with- 
out direct connection. So it must be ad- 
mitted that when Mr. Ernest McGaffey 
wrote ‘‘Sonnets to a Wife,’ he undertook 
no light task. In a volume containing 
more than threescore sonnets, all ad- 
dressed to one person, even though that 
person be a wife for whom the writer cher- 
ishes a beautiful love, there are sure to be 
some pretty poor specimens. Mr. McGaffey 
has undertaken to touch upon every phase 
and exfoliation of his adoration, with all 
its corollaries, and, of course, he has fallen 
into some deep pitfalls. 

But if his valleys are profound, his moun- 
tains are correspondingly lofty. We are 
not acquainted with other work of this au- 
thor, who, we fancy, has made himself 
known through the columns of the news- 
papers of this city. We do not know how 
large or how long has been his training 
in the molding of English into the highest 
forms’ of expression. It seems fair to 
judge from his work that he has had less 
experience as a poet than as a lover. He 
has been bent on making known the depth 
and the breadth of his passion rather than 
on mastering all the technic of verse. But 
he has occasionally found perfect expres- 
sion for some tender and . beautiful 
thoughts, and he has, therefore, written 
some sonnets which deserve to live. Here 
is one, entitled ‘* Recollections ’’: 


To conjure up old memories; to say 
“Do you remember that in such a June 
An orchard oriole sang to us a tune 

Melodiously from out a branching spray 

Of leafy denseness; or on such a day 
We saw the silver spectre of the moon 
Long after dawn and nearing unto noon, 

A merest wraith of sickle gaunt and gray?” 

These are love’s echoes, faintly heard and 

fine, 

But ever present, never dim nor mute, 

That you and I in comradeship do share; 

Sweet symphonies that breathe a sense di- 

vine, 

Like misty chords that linger by a lute, 

Though all the silver strings are shattered 

there, 


In the book the word ‘‘to” is omitted 
from the third line, but Mr. McGaffey’s 
ear is so true that we are sure that he 
never wrote the line without the word, and 
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consequently have supplied it. The man 
who wrote that sonnet is a genuine poet, 
no matter if he failed with some of the 
others. And there are other sonnets quite 
as good as “ Recollections,” while happy 
lines and luminous phrases are sown pro- 
digally through the handsomely printed 
pages. This little volume will be a dear 
companion to all who know the loveliness 
of leve, to all who can appreciate the volc- 
ing of the best emotions that come to a 
man's heart. Women will find joy in its 
pages, for they set forth the kind of wor- 
ship for which every Woman craves. It 
may be that Mr. McGaffey will not again 
find inspiration to move his muse to such 
fine songs, but he may rest happy in the 
assurance that by these sonnets—at least 
those which show him at his best—he has 
earned a right to be classed among the 
most sincere and tender of our recent 
singers. 


The Making and Breaking of a 


Boss.* 

The trait distinguishing Mr. Francis 
Churchill Williams’s “J. Devlin, Boss,” 
from all other novels dealing with the cor- 
ruption of American politics is the ingen- 
ious permutation of race, religion, and 
party by which the author has avoided 
anything capable of being construed as an 
attack upon anything but “ the machine.’ 
Nearly all his corrupt politicians are Irish, 
but they have none of the Hibernian clan- 
nishness; they have no religion whatsoever, 
and no opinions in regard to British poli- 
tics, and they belong to the Republican 
Party. 

This admirable arrangement leaves the 
author free to concentrate his forces upon 
the boss himself, and to maintain his the- 
sis that the boss was a man. Consciously 
or unconsciously® he succeeds in showing 
that the human feelings of the boss 
wrought his fall. As a very young politi- 
cian, he risked his whole future career to 
save his drunken father from discredit as 
a ‘“‘ worker.’’ As a man, he weakened his 
fighting powers, put his party’s fate in 
jeopardy, and at last was dethroned in the 
effort to shelter the woman whom he 
loved from bitter sorrow. ‘The moral, if 
there be any, is that a boss must be utterly 
devoid of humanity. Politically; J. Deviin 
had the solitary virtue of adherence to the 
letter of the truth, both in making state- 
ments and in keeping promises; as a private 
financier, the President of a bank, he was 
similarly faithful. 

At the very dawn of his career, as a boy 
in a newspaper office, he had exacted trib- 
ute from his superiors, partly by doing er- 
rands and executing commissions uncom- 
monly well, partly by seeing that all man- 
ner of petty calamities in the way of spilled 
ink and mucilage, missing scissors, and um- 
brellas, befell any one who did not pay him 
well. Hearing that his journalistic career 
was to be cut short by discharge for the 
mere trifle of going to the circus when or- 
dered to take copy into the office, and in 
spite of his having sent in the copy with a 
message asserting that he had been in- 
jured in a street accident, Jimmy resigned, 

He was immediately taken into the em- 
ploy of Bill Brady, a ward politician, who 
happened to be cognizant of his resigna- 
tion manoeuvre, and remained with him 
until he was his superior in skill and 
knowledge, and proceeded onward and up- 
ward until he ruled the city. Thence he 
continues until he becomes a force in Na- 
tional politics, and is one of the most 
petent causes of Grant's defeat in the Chi- 
cago Convention. 

The story of that gathering is very well 
told, but with a droll blunder, evidently 
the result of consulting the file of some 
newspaper afflicted “with a correspondent 
having no musical ear. A club is said to 
march singing certain words to the tune 
“Old Folks at Home,” although the feat 
is a manifest impossibility, as they are 
adapted to the air ‘‘ When This Cruel 
War Is Over"; another set of words, said 
to be sung to “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” will fit neither that nor 
its original, ‘‘ The Three Crows,” without 
some addition The error would not be 
worth noting were it not a strong proof of 
persistence of type in proofreaders. 

The fall of Jimmy is much more rapid 
than his rise, but he makes a highly cred- 
itable exit, being found quite innocent by 
a commission of investigation. ‘ Well, he 
was worth all he got,’’ he amiably says 
of the upright elector whose casting vote 
acquitted him. ‘‘He said that he held 
his—opinions high—and—he did.”” Then he 
resigned from the water trust and re- 
tires from politics, his defeat in a city 
election having previously ended his work 
as leader. 

It is quite that, as 
Jimmy is made very agreeable in spite of 
his perfect dishonesty and unscrupulous- 
ness, that some will regard the story as 
politically immoral, but its lesson, if less 
obvious than that of Mr. Lush’s “ Auto- 
crats,”” is quite as strong. The man who 
would succeed by dishonesty must be 
friendless and, solitary; otherwise, sooner 
or later, his weak point is discovered, at- 
tacked, carried and he falls, as fell J. 
Devlin, who rose by stepping on the fallen 
bodies of his predecessors. Putting aside 
all question of the public welfare, is the 
game worth playing? To suggest the ques- 
tion is quite as salutary as to show the 
calamity caused by playing it. Mr. Will- 
iams warns the young politician where 
other writers warn the young voter. 


possible inasmuch 


A new edition of Grant Allen’s “ Colin 
Clout’s Calendar” will be issued imme- 
diately by EB, P. Dutton & Co. This book 
appeared some years ago, and was very 
popular, but for a long time has been en- 
tirely out of print. It represents the au- 
thor in his most pleasing mood, and is a 
record of a Summer from April to October. 


*J, DEVLIN—BOSS. Churchill 
Williams. 12mo. Pp. Lothrop 
Publishing Company. 
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Anonymous Books. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Are we entering upon an age of anony- 
mity of authorship in books again? The 
question as to who wrote “Waverley” over- 
shadowed for a time even the political 
problems of its day. But it is. not without 
confusion and bewilderment under present 
conditions, ‘“ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden” is attributed to this one and that 
one, nobility included; ‘‘ The Visits of Eliz 
abeth” trades on the horticulturally in- 
clined Elizabeth, and the unsuspecting but 
interested reader buys and reads and asks 
questions. ‘“‘ An Englishwoman's Love Let- 
ters” get mixed up with both, and so the 
fun waxes furious. The people are amused, 
and the publishers and authors grow fat at 
their expense. 

But a more glaring instance of the perils 
of anonymity has arisen in the case of the 
recently published “ Tribulations of a Prin- 
cess.” This is said to be written by the 
anonymous author of “ The Martyrdom of 
an Empress.’ I have heard several dis- 
senting murmurs, but nowhere has any one 
dared to speak out his convictions. Now it 
seems to me that all the evidence as be- 
tween the single or separate authorship of 
these two books goes to show that each is 
as different as it°can be; that each bears 
the marks of a different style of writing, 
a different sort of mind at work. To be- 
lieve that the hand that wrote ‘‘ The Mar- 
tyrdom of an Empress" also penned “‘ The 
Tribulations of a Princess,’’ after a close 
examination of both works, seems to me to 
be absurd. Think of the dignity, the sweet- 
ness, the measured reserve of the former, 
and contrast its distinguishing qualities 
with the romantic egotism, the piquancy 
and exuberance of emotion, the unreserved 
confidences, and sensational revelations of 
the latter. 

“The Martyrdom of an Empress" is sus- 
tained on a high level of narration and 





written with a sense of proportion that be- 
token years of maturity and mellowed wis- 
dom in the perspective of the writer. It 
has the stamp of life, of history upon it. 
“The Tribulations of a Princess,” on the 
other hand, is the expression of an 
ebullient imagination, of youth and magic, 
of a freshness of feeling that hates fiercely 
and loves madly; there is undoubtedly the 
stamp of life, of history, upon it, but the 
air in which it lives and breathes is the air 
of romance, 

But not only in those inherent qualities 
that belong to the mind and expression of 
the author do these books strongly show 
differing characteristics. In the matter of 
style and language there is an even greater 
disparity. Take any page almost in “‘ The 
Martyrdom of an Empress” and lay it be- 
side a page from ‘ The Tribulations of a 
Princess'"’ and the deadly parallel will 
show how dissimilar is the style of each 
writer. Here again is evidence that the 
author of the former book is a much older 
woman, for her choice of language is 
marked by careful precision, patient prun- 
ing, and restraint. In the latter book the 
language is exuberant in its expression, un- 
tamed in its picturesqueness, and delight- 
fully unrestrained, indicating a younger 
and looser hand. 

Can it be that the claim of anonymous 
authorship for these two works is justified 
by a common editor for both, and that the 
Memoirs themselves came from different 
hands? This in some respects might ac- 
count for the great difference between 
them. I am sure that others of your read- 
ers who have read these two books must 
feel as I do, and it would be interesting to 
hear from them. PLORA MAI HOLLY. 

New York, Aug. 9, 1901. 


John. Fiske on the Civil War. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In all the reviews and comments on the 
late John Fiske and his works, I have seen 
but cursory mention of “The Mississippi 
Valley in the Civil War.” 

This seems strange to me, as from a lay- 
man’s standpoint the book is by far the 
most comprehensive and lucid of any that 
has dealt with that particular phase of the 
war. 

It gave keen pleasure to many besides 
myself, I am sure, to find Gen. George H, 
Thomas accorded his proper place in mill- 
tary history by a man who was a dispas- 
sionate judge and who also gave us a 
better idea of the genius of Gen. Grant, as 
displayed in the Vicksburg campaign, than 
could possibly be derived from a study of 
the operations around Richmond, when he 
was in command. 

I have no doubt but that eventually we 
should have had a full history of the civ 


have been a delight to the scholar, student, 
and general reader, His loss is indeed ir- 


reparable, 
0. T. ROBERTS: 
New York, Aug. 5, 10901, 


Paine and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In a letter to Toe New York Times Sat- 
URDAY Review of July 20, Mr. W. H. Burr 
says: ‘“‘ Not @ single fact has ever been 
adduced incompatible with Paine’s: author- 
ship of the Junius letters, and it is equal- 
ly certain that he drafted the Declaration 
of Independence."’ As to the first part of 
this statement I am not qualified to an- 
swer. Yet it seems to me that, in spite 
of the discovery of two late Junius letters 
fh 1895, the conclusions of Chabot are still 
sound: And in The Journal of Archivists 
and Autograph Collectors for 1896 we find 
the late Mr. G, 8. Inglis, the well-known 
expert, still maintaining 
Prancis theory. 

But whatever may be the value of the 
first part of Mr. Burr's statement, the 
second part seems very far from right. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, and his writing it was a 
Natural consequence of his previous writ- 
the Virginia As- 
sembly » delegates for the Con- 
tinental Congress, Jefferson was too ill to 
attend. But he sent.a set of resolutions 
of les.to the Con- 


the 
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ions that it adopted them 
and had them printed. They were printed 
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in other parts of the Colonies, and soon 
they appeared in London, under the title 
of “A Summary View of the Rights of 
Americans.”” A comparison of this docu- 
ment with the Declaration of Independence 
shows striking similarities in language, 
style, and. thought. We find here the 
same category of the King’s offense as 
we find in the Declaration, only the ar- 
rangement is a-bit different. The Boston 
Port bill, the suspending clause, the regu- 
lation’ forbjdding the Governors of Vir- 
ginia to create new counties, the 
act, appear as grievances in this summary 
view almost as they do in the Declaration. 

Several of the great thoughts of the 
Declaration are met with in the earlier 
document, Jefferson, in 1774, already 
spoke of a free people having certain 
rights, and deriving these rights from the 
laws of nature, not from. the will of the 
King, and further on he sald that the ‘God 
who gave us life gave us liberty at the 
same time; the hand of force may disjoin 
it, but cannot destroy it.” 

In these sentences the Declaration of 
Independence is foreshadowed. So, when 
in 1776 it was proposed that America be 
independent, it was only natural that 
Thomas Jefferson was selected to write 
the Declaration. Por he had already 
written two drafts of it first, the ‘“ Sum- 
mary View of the Rights of Americans,” 
and second, also a declaration of independ- 
ence for Virginia. 

FERDINAND I. HABER. 

149 West 78th St., New York, July 23, 19v1. 


Theodosia Burr Again. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

A correspondent in Tue Saturpay RE- 
VIEW says that the supposition of a corre- 
spondent in a previous issue that Parton's 
* Life of Aaron Burr” cgntains a portrait 
of his daughter Theodosia is a mistake. I 
have a copy of this work, which was issued 





from the press of Mason. Brothers, New 
York, in 1858, and it has in front a steel 
engraving of ‘A. Burr” and next to it, 


separated only by a sheet of tissue paper, 
one of a very beautiful young woman, who 
bears a striking resemblance to “ A. Burr,”’ 
and beneath which is the name * Theodo- 
sia"’ only. I have always thought, and 
still think, that this is the likeness of The- 
odosia the daughter, and not Theodosia 
the wife. In fact, the striking resemblance 
to the likeness of Burr leaves no doubt on 
that proposition. J. B. PAXTON, 
Stanford, Ky., Aug. 8, 1901. 
vom 


Books for Girls of 13. 

To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Replying to ‘‘W. J. L.’s” inquiry for a 
list of books for girls of thirteen in Tue 
SATURDAY Review of July 20, 1 would 
suggest: 

Scott's novels and poems. 

Macaulay's essays and letters. 

Green's History. 

Justin McCarthy’s History of Our Own 
Times. 

Daisy Chain, Miss Young. 

Book of Golden Deeds, Miss Young. 

Dynevor Terrace, Miss Young. 

Water Babies, Kingsley. 

Captains Courageous, Kipling. 

Both Jungle Books, Kipling. 

Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson, 
and en else he has written. 

Wagner's Heroes, C, Grande. 

Wagner's Heroines, C. Grande. 

Donald and Dorothy, M. M. Dodge. 

All of Mrs. Ewing's books. 

Man at Camp Chicopee, Hamlin. 

Man in the City, Hamlin. 

Untold Tales of the Past, B. Harraden. 

The Rock of the Lion, Seawell. 

We Ten, B. Yechton. 

A Young Savage, B. Yechton. 

A Little Maid of Concord Town, M. Sid- 
ney. 

— Five Hildegarde Books, Laura Rich. 
ards. 

Trinity Bellis, A. Barr. 

Those Daie Girls, Carruth. 

Not Quite 18, Susan Coolidge. 

The Little Minister, Barrie. 
ase Myths of the Middle Ages, Baring 

ould. 

Fiske's Histories, all of them. 

The Reds of the Midi, Tilny Gras, 

Children of the Ghetto, I. Zangwill. 

Quits and the Initials, Baroness 
pheus. 

Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, George 
McDonald. 

Master Skylark, J. Bennett. 

The Land of Pluck, Dodge. 

Romola, G. Eliot. 

Silas Marner, G. Eliot. 

Cranford, Gaskell 

The Other Wise Men, Van Dyke. 

Fisherman's Luck, Van Dyke. 

Shakespeare, of course. 

I think this list is long enough to last 


for several years. 
P. G. NICKERSON, 
Troy, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1901. 
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Mackail’s Biography of William 


Morris. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I have read your notice of Mr. Mackail's 
latest volume with a great deal of interest, 
having had the privilege of being personal- 
ly aequainted with William Morris in the 
closing years of his life. I have mot read 
Mr. Mackail's lecture, except such frag- 
mentary portions of it as were published in 
the English Soctalist press at the time. 
But I-have read his two-volume “ Life of 
Morris,’ and am convinced that, as in the 
case of Collingwood's ‘ Life of Ruskin” 
and the “ Life of Alfred Lord Tennyson," 
by his son, the author has only succeeded 
in gathering the principal, materials neces- 
sary for such a work, and that the true 
life of the man as he was has yet to be 
written. 

Allowing his personal prejudices to color 
the book, Mr. Mackail has done a great 
injustice to Morris's memory. In the sec- 
tion of the book which deals with the So- 
clalist work of Morris, he rightly devotes a 
good deal of space to his bitter quarrel with 
Mr. H.. M. Hyndman, the distinguished 
and scholarly founder of the English move- 
ment, which led to his withdrawal from 
the Social Democratic Federation, and the- 
establishment of the Soctalist League. But 
while he dwells much. on the quarrel, he 
does not—although perfectly aware of the 
tact—-inform his readers that Morris after- 
ward admitted that Mr. Hyndman was 
right, and that he had acted wrongly. 
Apart from the injustice to Mr. Hyndman, 
it will at once be conceded that no biog- 
rapher ought from personal motives to sup- 
press such a fact. Especially is that true 
of Mortis’ action. Mr, Hyndman was the 
Parliamentary candidate of the Social. 
Democratic Federation at Burniey, (Lan- 
cashire,) and Morris wrote offering to 
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J. DEVLIN—BOSS 


A Romance of American Politics 


By FRANCIS CHURCHILL WILLIAMS. Frontispiece by Clifford Carleton. Price $1.50 


The real politician is shown in Francis Churchill 


romance, “J. Devlin—Boss.”’ 


Williams’s new 


The “ Jimmy” of this novel is a 


ring "’ politician, but, in his private life, is drawn as a shrewd, 


humorous, kindly man—a man whose heart is constantly warring 


with his ambition, 
anthing which fiction 


Philadelphia Record: 


His love-story is as tender and engaging as 
of recent years has offered. 


The book is readable fromthe first page to the last, is full of 
keen observation of life and possesses a healthy unforced humor. It 
must take rank as one of the best works by a new young writer 


put forth in some time. 
New York World: 


The story is intensely interesting and intensely practical. 


Cupid 


has wires to pull, just as the boss and the heelers have, and he 
pulls them in his own pretty way. 
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down during the campaign to speak on his 
behalf, at the same time expressing his 
sorrow for past actions. Naturally,. my 
friend Hyndman was well pleased, though 
he did not Wish Morris to make such a 
public recantation, and told him so But 
Morris insisted, and went to Burnley, and 
before an audience of some 2,000 persons, 
confessed that in the quarrel of a few 
years before Mr. Hyndman was right and 
he Wis wrong. He spoke in the highest 
terms of Hyndman and his work for the 
cause of Socialism. Altogether IL consider 
it to have been one of the noblest incidents 
of that noble life, and its willful omission 
by Mr. Mackail cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, 

It is interesting to remember, too, that 
Morris rejoined the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, and contributed frequently to its 
organ, Justice, in addition to lecturing for 
the party. His last public appearance, in- 
deed, was as the Chairman of its New 
Year meeting in (I think) 1806. 

I cannot help wishing that Mr. E. Belfort 
Bax, Marat's great vindieator, who wrote 
in collaboration with Morris, would take 
up the Socialist side of the life of the great 
artist, poet, and craftsman who gave so 
much inspiration and strength to the So- 
cialist movement. 

JOHN SPARGO. 

New York, Aug. 7, 1901. 

won 
In Praise of Charles Reade. 


To The New York Thacs Saturday Review: 

As an admirer of the genius of Charles 
Reade, I desire to thank your critic, Will- 
iam L,. Alden, for his kind words in praise 
of that novelist. What Mr. Alden says is 
fine; but he doesn't go far enough, 

Besides the value of Charles Reade's 
novels as a mere source of entertainment, 
they possess a lasting value as a means 
of bettering the human race. Most of 
Reade’s novels are masterly exposés of 
social evils, and, like Dickens, his books 
have been a lever in working up public 
sentiment and indignation against public 
wrongs. Reade’s books, in other words, 
are written with a purpose—not the puerile, 
sickening, and morbid purpose of sex re- 
lationship, &c.—but for the purpose of 
battling against social evils. Take, for 
instance, his ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend.” 
That book exposed, in a masterly, manly 
manner, the corruption and wickedness of 
the old prison régime of England and the 
horrible treatment of prisoners. 

Mr. Alden is right in his estimation of 
“The Cloister and*the Hearth.” Ii is as 
grand. historical romance of adventure as 
there is in the English language. I place 
it above Scott's ‘“‘ lvanhoe,"’ though in this, 
I suppose, | run counter to the consensus 
of opinion. 

EDGAR T. BRANDENBURG. 

Washington; D. C.. Aug. 6, 1901. 


— 
An Indian Maiden’s Burial Plac: 


Cc. 8. Campbell writes from Owego, N. 
Y., inclosing a photograph of the tall mar- 
ble shaft erected there to mark the burtal 
plaee of Susana Loft, an Indian maiden, 
who was a granddaughter of the celebrated 
Joseph Brant, leader of the Six Nations in 
the border wars of the Revolution. Mr, 
Campbell sends the photograph after hav- 
ing read an account of the death of Miss 
Loft as recorded in the recent book entitled 
“The Old New York Frontier." She was 
killed at Deposit; on the Erte Railroad, in 
1858; during an accident to a train while 
it was standing at the station, and was 
buried in Owego. Deposit was known to 

Brant as Cookoze, or Cook House. 
He had often been there with prisoners 
eighty years before his granddaughter’s 
death. Mr Campbell describes the monu- 
ment as “ on the brow of the 


mountain overlooking the village of Owego: 
‘and the Susquelianna.” It bears her name, 





he 








the dates, and describes the manner of her 
death ending with these words: “ By birth 
a daughter of the forest. 3y adoption a 
ehild of God,” 
a 


+r ander’s Widow.”’* 


Mrs. Francis Blundell, who hides behind 
the pen name of M. E. Francis, has not 
now to make the first acquaintance of the 
public. She has already written books 
which have not lacked readers. “ Fiander's 
Widow" is the quaint title of her latest 
novel, In this she tells the story of a per- 
fectly ignorant and innocent girl, left whol- 
ly helpless in the world, without kith or 
kin. The girl is found by an old family 
friend in this plight immediately after the 
death of her only relative, her grand- 
father, whose entire property is sold to pay 
debts. This old friend decides that as he has 
had two wives and is now without one, he 
will offer this fresh and rosy-cheeked lass 
a place at his fireside, and as she does not 
see anywhere else to go, she accepts the 


offer. She is eighteen, and her husband is 
fifty-eight. tesult, when they have lived 
together placidly and peacefully for four 
years, husband is laid away in the church- 
yard, and widow is left with a fine farm to 
look after. 

A still further result is that all the voung 
men of the countryside come a-wooing, but 
they are all met with sad repulses. The 
fair young widow will have none of them. 
Finally, In sheer desperation and for her 
own protection, she proposes to her hus- 
band's old friend and fireside crony, Farm- 
er Isaac Sharpe. He is much averse to 
marriage, having managed to live to old 
age without it, but he finally consents be- 
eause he thinks it is what his dead friend 
would have liked him to do. Then his son, 
a wanderer on the face of the earth. comes 
home and promptly falls in love with his 
father's fiancée. And she? Well, the 
keeping beauty wakes up and discovers 

jat there is a kind of love far different 
from that peaceful sort which she had re- 
ceived from her dear old Fiander. There 
are meetings and partings, tears and reso- 
lutions, and at last a final parting, of 
really tragic nature. And then comes the 
last scene of all, which shows us that this 
tragedy is only a comedy after all. Farmer 
Sharpe, it seems, has all the time been 
bringing his son and his fiancée together 
in the hope that they would fall in love 
with each other, and so free him from the 
necessity of murrying her. And so they 
are happy ever after. Farmer Sharpe is a 
well-drawn character, and his peculiarities 
make the real interest of what would other- 
wise be a not extraordinary tale. 


Prof, William FE. Mead. of Wesleyan 
University is preparing for the Albion 
Sertes of Old and Middle English Texts 
an edition of two Middle English romances, 
“Emare"’ and “ The Squire of Low De- 
gree,’ and is at present collating books and 
manuscripts In the British Museum. These 
two romances are in verse, and are inter- 
esting specimens of the sort of literary en- 
tertainment furnished in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, The author of each 


is unknown. Of the “ Bmare,"’ which is a 
story very like Chaucer's “ Man of Law's 
Tale,” the British Museum sses the 
only manuscript copy, “ The Squire of Low 
Degree,” which seems to been very 
popular in its day, was prin in the six- 
teenth century, t of the early editions 
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Half a century or so has passed since 
Emerson reported his literary acquaint- 
ances in London as saying to him: “ So 
long as you do not give us copyright, so 
long we shall have the teaching of you.” 
Nothing was further from the mind of 
shost or guest than that the time might 
come when the relative positions might be 
reversed and the Americans should have 
“the teaching” of the English. In sim- 
ple fact, it has not come yet, and we see 
no chance of its coming. The literary 
sceptre has by no means passed, nor does 
it give any signs of passing. When, to 
speak only of the recently dead, 
United States can produce in one gener- 
ation, or at least as contemporaries, a 
Tennyson, a Ruskin, 
we may begin to talk. 

But nevertheless the law, 
scanty as it is, has already produced un- 
expected effects. One of them is record- 
ed by the London correspondent of The 
New York Evening Post. This corre- 
spondent, who is apparently a Briton, be- 
wails the hard fate of the British novel- 
ist, whom he calls “the British fiction- 
ist.” The poor man, he says, was first 
thrown out of a job by the South Afri- 
can which disinclined Britons to 
read about anything else, and then by 
the death of Queen Victoria, which set 
every Briton to reading about her. Now 
that he has recovered from these two in- 
the British 
with 
Of thirteen new 


the 


and a Stevenson 


copyright 


war, 


terruptions of his audience, 
novelist finds himself 
American competition. 
novels in 


confronted 


one week the correspondent 


finds five are “ of American origin,” and 


conjectures that 20 per cent. or so of the 


output of the last few months must be 
transatlantic. 

It is quite true, as we have more than 
once pointed out, that the successes of a 
season do not have anything necessarily 
to do with literature. And, 


most of the recent successes are evident- 


moreover, 
ly non-exportable. Take ‘ David Harum,” 
for an example. There is a truth in the 
picture of manners which the book gives 
which appeals strongly to the reader who 
knows the manners. 
it should 
reader, unless he be a student of sociol- 
ogy. 
the picture beautiful. 
British circulation for a tale of that kind, 
and apparently not much more for a tale 


son why interest any foreign 


The manners are not pretty nor is 


which makes its appeal to the atavistical 
“side” 


colonies. 


instinct of Americans for their 
of the story of the 
But our huge public, 
attracted the interest and the cupidity 


American 


“ 


our “ market,’’ has 


of British writers and British publishers | 


of fiction. 
generation, 


The wisest publishers, in their 
taken 
the precaution to plant a foot in each 
world. It is not true, 
best of our observation, that literature of 
the English language is rapidly or mark- 
edly ceasing to be literature of the Brit- 
At the same time, there are 
the British “ fic- 
should visit the United States 
and inquire what manner of people these 
are who buy so very many books, 


are those who have 


according to the 


ish Islands. 
evident 
tionist "’ 


reasons why 


and 
buy them, as he must often be tempted 
to say, without any regard to their qual- 
ity. 


CRIERS/ IN THE BOOK MARKET. 

Elsewhere in the present issue of THE 
SATURDAY Review will be found a re- 
markable article purporting to give the 
confessions of one who has been supply- 
ing the literary market with many vari- 
eties of intellectual pabulum. The patent 
humor of this skit will not misguide the 
as to its more serious aspect. It 
is not at all easy, as some persons im- 
agine it is, to make the public read a 
good book, or even a bad one. We live in 
a period of sensationalism, and the mod- 
esty of pure art is little thought of. 


reader 


But there is no rea- | 


There can be no | 





| from forest or meadow or stream. 


ee era. See 


your own own horn” seems to be the 
abatto of the time, and the man who does 
not wear cap and bells to attract atten- 
tion to him as he passes down the street 
is not unlikely to be wholly lost in the 
pushing crowd. 

Now, advertising a book is not easy, It 
will not always do to put the customary 
advertisements into the newspapers, 
paste a poster in front of the shop, and 
then wait for the customers to come 
along and buy. Their curiosity must be 
piqued in some way. One trick is to pub- 
lish the book anonymously and hint that 
it is by a celebrated personage. When 
this method is pursued it is better to try 
to convey the suggestion that the cele- 
brated personage is not a literary one, 
but a scion of royalty or a noble or at 
least a vaudeville actress, who may be- 
come a Duchess. Another variation of 
this method is to print the book with an 
assumed name, which blindly hints at the 
real one, 

An old plan, but somewhat too well 
worn for these days, is to announce that 
the forthcoming book contains acrid de- 
lineations of real people, with side hits 
at the mightiest of the land, who may 
not be mentioned even in private conver- 
sation without bending of the head. 
Again in our day there is the plan of do- 
ing everything possible to excite interest 
in the author himself. In this case the 
book is to be published with the author’s 
name in full, especially his middle name. 
Therefore all his exploits, the color of his 
hair, also the color of his wife’s halr, if 
he have one; the doings of his children, 
if he have any, and the Wise sayings of 
his grandmother, if he had one, are set 
forth by the passionate press agent. 

We may dislike this apparent huckster- 
ing of literary wares, but there is some- 
thing to be said in defense of it. A pub- 
lic which gets so large a part of its edu- 
cation from reading sensational newspa- 
peis will not consent to be treated in a 
dignified manner. It must have its 
nerves thrilled, even by the announce- 
ments of a forthcoming volume of ser- 
mons. And publishers must please the 
public, if they wish to sell their books, 


RUS IN URBE. 
these of it 
takes no little courage and freedom from 
prejudice to argue, 


In days nature worship 


as Mrs. Schuyler Van 


Rensselaer does in The Century, that 


New York is a pleasant place in which to | 


spend the Summer. most 


Perhaps the 
Suggestive passage in her unconvention- 
article is that 
mends the city to the man who has some 
congenial work to do, 


al in which she recom- 


“Unless we 
landscape painters,’ she says, 
ter not to go to the country 


anything we wish 


if 
to accomplish 
Autumn comes around again. 
ly love the country, 


If we 
it tempts us to idle 
day in and day out; 
the friends that 
there, * © 


real- 


or to play, and so do 
we may 


But 


meet or 


here in town the 


murmur of strenuous living is still in our | 


the 
pricks our 


ears, 


still 


spur of other men's activities 


conscience or ambition, 
yet the individual disturbs us not, 
beckon 


through door and window.” 


and 


nature does not alluringly 


For the student or literary man, at any | 


the 
amount of open-air life is, of course 


rate, hint is a wise one. 
essary to health, and must somehow 
provided for, if only by occasional week- 
end It the attempt 
combine a country holiday with a fruitful 
exercise of mental activity that is the de- 
lusion. 


be 


excursions. is 


To the writer who has a book to 


compile or a problem to think out, noth- 


ing is more tempting than the prospect of | 


a sojourn in some secluded cottage, far 


from the din and machinery of the great | 
imagines, he will be able | 


city. Here, he 
to concentrate his energies upon his task 
and the beauty and quiet of his sur- 
roundings will make nis toil a pleasure. 
The experiment, however, does not usu- 
ally work as he anticipated. 
discovers that the 
country 


He soon 
attractions of the 
bring with them distractions 
If he has anything at all of the 
“ feeling for nature,” it is difficult to re- 
sist the temptations which appeal to him 


The 


also. 


strongest resolutions to be industrious | 


become fragile under such a test. More- 
over, he finds that the change of envi- 
ronment has in itself made it difficult to 
read or write effectively. He may have 
brought his typewriter or his fountain 
pen with him, but he misses his familiar 
table, and his bookcases, revolving or 


fixed, and the indefinable 


something 





| furore 


are | 
“it is bet- | ccived with perfect complacency. 
there is | 


before | 
| the 


|} ning and convincing manner. 


make | 


A certain | 


» nec- | 


| upon the subject in hand, 


to } 
; attitude 
| hind his back 


| the 


j er 
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of personality to his own study or “den.” 
And, as luck would have it, the particu- 
lar book or set of papers which turns out 
to be essential happens to have been left 
behind. On the other hand, if he is self- 


an air | ing recltative of an oratorio, and while 


bringing the sentiment powerfully before. 
the mind, imparted an exquisite pleasure, — 
But how exceedingly painful it is to hear, 
as we often do, the readings in church, 
from the well of English undefiled, so badly 
done that, unless haply we are familiar 


willed enough to linger in town, he re- | with the text, we cannot make out one 
tains the use of the whole of his literary | word in ten. 


apparatus and the doors et the library 


In another school, to which men were 


are still open a few blocks away, while | wont to look for lessons in elocution, name- 


his freedom from social engagements and 
from the other interruptions of the 
crowded months gives just that degree of 
aloofness from the world that is neces- 
sary for his absorption in his task. He 
can play the hermit, if he chooses, while 
within touch of all the conveniences and 
safeguards of urban-ivilization. Where- 
fore, let the wise man who must be dili- 
gent defy fashion, ignore the seductions 
of “a Summer in the country,” and be 


content to rusticate at home. 
LY 


GOOD SPEAKING RARE, 


Considering the part played by speech in 
public affairs, it is remarkable how poor 
the equipment in elocution generally is of 
those who play it. If we attend a cere- 
mony or public meeting, we see men, pro- 
fessional and other, who belong to the edu- 
cated class, destitute of all that consti- 
tutes good speaking. Oratory has ever been 
the attainment of a distinguished few. 
Herodotus is’ quoted by Addison as ac- 
counting for the fact in his day by saying 
that ‘‘the most useful animals are the 


most fruitful in generation, whereas such | Books,” 


beasts as are fierce and mischievous to 
men are but barely continued.’”’ Had he 
lived to-day he might have referred to the 
orator by those animals that have ceased 
to be, and are known only in the old vol- 
umes that are treasured up in the recesses 
of nature. 

But it is with good speaking and reading 
we are concerned at present—oratory is 
something more, and there is no good rea- 
son why these should not be the accom- 
plishments of the many. If we must, we 
might even not be averse to parting with 
the orator of the day, considering the man- 
ner of man he often is, but we cannot, 
without the keenest regret, see the correct 
speaking and reading of the mother tongue 
fall into decadence. Look where you will, 


to an extent that is repugnant to the com- 
philological rules. If 
ordinary conversation phonetically, 


monest we write an 


it will 
be found largely made up of words mispro- 
noun ed, the dialects of 
of slipshod grammar, and 
this notwithstanding the 
is for We have 
man graduate in a 


of expressions in 
various peoples, 
of 


slang, and 


there education. 


recently seen a young 


high school, whose speech on the oceasion 
little in pronunciation 


from the dialect of the street, 


was very removed 
and was re- 
This in- 


differenge is the more 





remarkable that the 


prizes of life are so widely thrown open to 


man who can present a case in a win- | 
There is no 
the 


for 


the 
may 


position in State into 


not 


which elo- 


quent man talle himself, no 
him the 
and there 


that of 


other accomplishment can give 


same influence over his fellows, 


are few higher pleasures’ than 


listening to a fine speaker. 


| lovely 


This pleasure is derivable from speaking 
that may fall considerably short of oratory. 
The Bishop of Ne York is not 


but an admirable speaker, 


ow an orator, 


whom it is al- | 


ways a pleasure to hear, so completely does | 


he bring his powers of voice and counte- 


nance, and with what 


to bear with one consent 


gesture, Tully calls a 
“just moderation,” 
and so fine Is the 
balance 


between what he says and how he | 


says it. But when a speaker stands in an 
of indifference, with his hands be- 
thrust into his breeches 
his message, if the most momen- | 
brought to man, and the 
carefully constructed, fails of effect. 


Good speaking is more 


or 


pockets, 


| contributory 


tous ever most 
than grammatical 
correctness or distinct pronunciation, 
means, 
the subject, tone of voice that 
varying shades of thought, and facial 
expression and gesture that fortify the lan- 
guage and convey it to the mind with a 
keener sense It 


r, by the 


and a more lively force. 
is said that an Arabian story telle 


| vividness of his expression, will hold a lis- 


tener’s attention who does not understand a 
word he utters. When a celebrated preach- 
the Abbé of Boulogne—recited some 
parts of his sermons for Talma, the latter 
said: ‘‘ It is splendid, as far as this,’ touch- 
ing the preacher's chest; ‘“ but the lower 
part of your body is deplorable. Clearly 
you have never bestowed a thought upon 
your legs.’’ Those who have heard the late 
Mr. Spurgeon read a chapter in Isaiah can 
neter forget the effect of his splendid elo- 
cution as his fine voice rolled over the vast 
audience with the words: “ Sing, O barren, 
thou that didst not bear; break forth into 
singing, and cry thou that didst not 
travail with child.” It was like the open- 


aloud, 


| readers 
their indifference do they, 


| pages and editions 
| cinations 


| such 


and | 
besides the use of language that fits | 


expresses | 


cially if 


ly, the stage, the art has fallen on evil 
times. Nothing could be more deplorable 
than the fortunes of the language there. 
The Kembles and Forrests and Brookes and 
Keans have gone, and left no successors. 
But the most important ultimate object, 
and for which our educational establish- 
ments primarily exist, is purity of speech in 
common life, because of its correlation to 
right conduct and cleanly living. In by- 
gone centuries the English-speaking race 
has seen the renaissance of learning, of re- 
ligion, and of natural knowledge; we hope 
that the century upon which we have en- 
tered may see the renaissance of the Eng- 
lah language. 





“BOOK-MADNESS.” 


** Book-Madness,” the title of Mr. Leon 
H. Vincent's very suggestive essay in the 
recently issued “ Arnold Record of Ameri- 
can First Editions,” is a fascinating sub- 
ject. 

Old as is the collecting habit, and numer- 
ous and ardent as are and have been ita 
devotees, there has been surprisingly little 
written on the subject worthy of preserva- 
tion. Bearing in mind Irelend’s Buchirid- 
ion, “The Solace and Companionship of 
an inexhaustible treasure house 
of prose and verse on the subject, and the 
two editions of “‘ Ballads of Books,” some- 
what different as to contents, issued here 
and in England by Brander Matthews and 
Andrew Lang, yet as compared with the vast 
mass of other literature, the contents of 
those volumes, and a few scattering es- 
Says, paragraphs, and poems written since 
these compilations were made, is so small 
that book lovers will welcome Mr. Vincent's 
present paper, the title of which is evident- 


ly borrowed from Dobson's always delight- 
ful— 


Books, books again, and books once more! 
These are our theme, which some miscall 
Mere madness, setting little store 
By copies either short or tall; 
But you, O slaves of shelf and stall! 
We rather write for you that hold 
Patched folios dear, and prize the small 
Rare volume, black with tarnished gold, 


Book madness is the most desirable of all 


| among all degrees of education and spheres | diseases, Mr. Vincent declares, and all the 
| of work, and current speech is blemished | more desirable because so seldom cured; 


possssing, too, many virtues quite its own, 
and making its victims “ radiantly, if fever- 
ishly, happy through the acute stage, serene 
and complacent during the long period of 
convalescence, and heartily to be congratu- 
lated in case of a relapse,"’ the happy mid- 
dle period above all being capable of being 
so indefinitely extended as to cover the 
greater portion of a man's life. 

Mr. Vincent says there is a practical and 
unregenerate public who may care indeed 
as much as or more than the saving rem- 
nant for the inside of books, but who insist 
emphatically that books were made to read 
rather than gloat over, that they entirely 
lose sight of and fail to sympathize in the 
added pleasure a collector feels in his own- 
ership of a first edition or other rare vol- 
ume, possessing a charm “entirely apart 
from grace of style and rich intellectual 
content.” 

This is a charm entirely evident to the 
few, but difficult to impart to men “ who 
get the same pleasure out of Horace wheth- 
er they read him in the plain text of B. 
Trubner, ad usum scholarum, or in the 
little edition made by John Basker- 
ville of Birmingham in the year 1763. Such 
are not barbarians, but through 
most assuredly 


deprive a legitimate and a 


themselves of 


| great pleasure.” 


It would probably be hard to put into cold 


| words the pure pleasure a bibliophile is able 


to extract from an understanding of title 
and the attendant fas- 
of catalogues and bibliography. 
And yet to one thoroughly bitten with the 
disease it is not the possession merely of 
treasures, the ownership of a book 
not to be found on every collector's shelves 
—although there little doubt that is a 
element—that gives collecting 
its perfect zest. There is an indefinable 
charm for the well bitten in a book in the 
econdition in which it first left its author's 
hands. It is essentially his edition, 
brings us nearer to the 
book. 


On the 


is 


and so 


man behind the 


success of such a book, and espe- 
it happens to be included among 


an author's first or early volumes, may de- 


| pend his future, and though the edition may 


| 


| 


| 


' 


| Ways 


| 


be shabby and mean as to paper and print, 
the book lover possessed of the true sacred 
fire enters, through the ownership of such 
a volume, into a sympathy with the hopes 
and fears of its author never to be experi- 
enced in the reading of later or collected 
editions, essentially the publisher's edition. 

Mr. Vincent discourses upon the various 
in which collectors bring together 


| their books, Mr. Arnold's having been gath- 


ered largely through a study of catalogues. 
The former would not care to see the en- 
tire world bitten with this disease of book- 
madness, but he ‘could rejoice to know 


| that every one had a touch of this human- 
| izing passion; that not a few were adepts, 


| 
| 
| 
\ 


| each generation, 


and that there were some three or four in 
who, to sustain the noble 
traditions of their craft, squandered time 
and money in Richard Heber’s most royal 
manner.” 
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OUR CABLE LETTER. 
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Latest Items About the Doings of 


Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 

THe New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Copyright, 1001, THe New YorK TIMEs. 
————SSSJONDON, Aug. 9.—This week 
tobertson Nicoll insists 
that a woman wrote “An 
Englishwoman’s Love Let- 
ters,” and that John Mur- 
ray, who brought out that 
widely read book here, will publish a new 
volume by her in the Fall. Who wrote 
“The Aristocrats,” however, is still the 
burning question. John Lane, who pub- 
lishes the book, says that everybody will 
know in October; meanwhile, he admits 
that those critics who insisted that the 
author was well known as a writer in 
America are correct. 








Hall Caine’s “The Eternal City,” of 
which Heinemann will publish a first 
edition of 100,000 copies, is the only sen- 
sational novel promised for early Au- 
tumn. It may be recalled that its run as 
a serial in one of the Pearson publica- 
tions over here was cut short owing to 
objections made, from the point of view 
of morality, to a scene between Roma 
and the Prime Minister of Italy—neces- 
sary to the story, but opposed by some of 
Pearson's readers. That, however, has 
had no influence on its American pro- 
duction in Collier's Weekly. 





William Heinemann declares in an in- 
terview that not twenty-five English 
novelists earn $1,200 yearly. He will 
contribute to the next number of The 
Author, in a pointed manner, his opinion 
of the relations of authors, publishers, 
and the new tribe of agents. He is one 
of the few publishers who believe in the 
future of the sixpenny novels; most of 
them think they have had their day and 
have done more harm to the trade than 
good. Mr. Heinemann thinks they will 
last to introduce established authors to 
a new public not reached by the six- 
shilling books. 





Graham Balfour has finished his au- 
thorized biography of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, which will be published in two 
volumes here by Messrs. Methuen in No- 
vember. 





It may be recalled that when the Pub- 
lishers’ Congress met in London four 
years ago Viscount Goschen entertained 
the delegates with a paper dealing with 
his hereditary connection with publishers 
and printers. Until then it was not 
generally known that his grandfather 
was Joachim Goschen, the famous pub- 
ligher of Leipsic and the friend of Goethe 
and Schiller. For several years Viscount 
Goschen has been engaged upon a biog- 
raphy dealing with this ancestor, which 
will shortly be published by John Murray 
in a two-volume work called “‘ The Life 
and Times of George Joachim Goschen: 
Publisher and Printer of Leipsic, 1752- 
1829.” The contents include extracts 
from his correspondence with Goethe, 
Schiller, Kiopstock, Wieland, Koerner, 
and many other leading authors and men 
of letters of his times. The volumes will 
also include reproductions of several rare 
photographs. 


Michael Kerney, for forty years chief 
cataloguer and literary adviser of the 
Quaritches, and a wonderful linguist, 
died a few days ago. He had an une- 
qualed knowledge of books and ancient 
manuscripts, and wrote anonymously 
several works of great value to collectors. 
He was born in Dublin in 1838. 





Brinsley Johnson will publish a new 
edition of Douglas Jerrold’s “ Mrs. Cau- 
dle’s Curtain Lectures,” with all the orig- 
inal Punch illustrations: by Leech and 
Doyle, and with later pictures by Charles 
Keene, and with an introduction by the 
author’s grandson, Walter Copeland Jer- 
rold. ‘The latter is a popular writer on 
miscellaneous subjects, his topics vary- 
ing from ‘“ W. E. Gladstone, England's 
Great Commoner,” and “Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes” to “ The Triumphs of the 
Printing Press.” His populariity, how- 
ever, does not preclude serious atten- 
tion being given to such works of his as 
“ Voltaire’s Candide” and “ Thackeray,” 
“Sterne,” and “De Quincey” in The 
Temple Classics. 





John Lane will publish next Winter, 
besides a cheap edition of Gilbert White’s 
“Natural History of Selborne,” a book 
about the life of Jane Austen in the 
neighboring Hampshire village of Chaw- 


ton. Her historic cottage in Chawton’'s 
main street and Chawton Park, the 
scene of her “ Mansfield Park,” are 


within pleasant walking distance of Sel- 
borne. 


Fisher Unwin will publish here the 
forthcoming work by the Rev. William 
Barry dealing with the Papal monarchy 
from Gregory the Great to Boniface 
VIII, comprising 700 years. You have 
already described the book as béing one 
.ef the early publications of the Putnams 
fm America. 








Besides his new story “By Rock and 
Pool,” Louis Becke, whose books have 
always been well received by your re- 
viewers, has in hand two works of fic- 
tion relating to life in Queensland and 


2. SS sees 


the South Seas, where the author spent 
his early years. 





The Longmans are soon to publish 
“ Women of the Salons,” by S. G. Tallen- 
tyre, containing chapters, illustrated with 
photogravure portraits, on Mesdames 
Depinay, de Staé#l, de Sévigné, and many 
others, 





Two hundred and fifty copies of the 


Sumptuous new volume on Mme. Ré- 
camier, and her times are now on the 
way to New York. E. A. D. 


The Bonaparte Library That Goes 
to Chicago. 


The magnificent linguistic library of the 
late Prince Louis-Lucien Bonaparte has 
been acquired by the Newberry Library of 
Chicago, and the finest philological collec- 
tion in the world is lost to England, the 
country of the Prince’s birth. The library 
has been on the market for several years, 
and various public institutions have en- 
deavored to secure it. At one time it was 
thought that the Boston Public Library 
would purchase it, but the arrangements 
fell through. The Biblioth@que Nationale 
of Paris tried to obtain the rarest books in 
the collection, and later there was some 
talk of the library going to Italy. Strenu- 
ous attempts were made by the British Mu- 
seum authorities to have the collection 
broken up to fill gaps in their library. 
Then a movement was started to purchase 
it as a national testimonial to Gladstone, 
and it was rumored that the Marquis of 
Bute was contemplating the presentation of 
the collection to one of the great Catholic 
universities. Latest of all came the report 
that a committee, including the Bishop of 
Stepney, the Bishop of Portsmouth, Dr. 
Richard Gardner, Israel Golancz, and Dr. 
Adler, would be formed for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions for its purchase for 
the City of London Library. Nothing came 
of it, however, and finally several London 
bankers purchased the library as a private 
speculation, and until lately it has been 
stored in a warehouse. 

Prince Bonaparte, the great philologist, 
was born at Thorngrove, England, Jan. 4, 
1813, and died in 1891. He mastered all the 
thirty-odd languages now spoken in Europe, 
and had a general knowledge of all the 
hundreds of dialects. The great ambition 
of his life was to form the most perfect 
philological library in the world, and many 
authorities, well qualified to judge ex- 
pertly, agree that he succeeded in his aim. 
Though his primary object was the acqui- 
sition of every language and dialect repre- 
sented in Europe, in the course of years 
his ambition went further, and he endeav- 
ored to gather together specimens of every 
known language that possessed even the 
most rudimentary literature. With the 
European portion of his scheme he en- 
tirely succeeded, and a glance through Vic-* 
tor Collins’s ‘‘ Catalogue” of the library 
shows what great strides he had made 
toward the accomplishment of his larger 
task. 


While still a young man, the Prince's 
fame was worldwide, and books came from 
all parts of the globe to the cousin of an 
Emperor who was reputed to value a rare 
book above all other treasures. He was the 
intimate of all the great linguists of the 
day, and they took pleasure in assisting in 
the formation of his collection. He 
traveled extensively, and never passed a 
book shop or stall; catalogues came to him 
from several countries, and he took pains 
to be informed at once of all important 
linguistic books that came upon the mar- 
ket. Money to him was merely 4 means of 
obtaining books. In the days of his pros- 
perity he bought them without considering 
their cost, and when his income was 
lessened by the fall of the Empire, he 
actually deprived himself of necessities in 
order to indulge his love for them. 

His literary attainments were rare and’ 
extraordinary. Death cut short his inten- 
tion to compile a catalogue of his colt®c- 
tion on a scientific basis, which would 
have demonstrated the relations of lan- 
guages and the lessons to be learned from 
the shading off into one another of their 
dialectal varieties. The philological import- 
ance of this work would have been great, 
and it is unfortunate that his labors were 
ended just at the time when all his mate- 
rial was gathered together. the cata- 
logue he would probably ha given the 
world the final results of his investiga- 
tions into the history of the Basque lan- 
guage—that linguistic mystery which has 
puzzled so many eminent philologists. Vic- 
tor Collins published in 1804 a “ Catalogue " 
of the library, which he called only an “ at- 
tempt.”” It is, however, much more than 
that, and is a most useful work. 

In the 718 pages of this quarto catalogue 
are given the titles of 13,600 books. An ab- 
breviated list of the classes of works de- 
scribed includes the following: Chinese, 
Thibetan, Hottentot, Bushman, Hawsa, 
Eme, Barita, Kafir, Australian, Polynesian, 
Malay, Japanese, Tunda, Samoyedic, Chu- 
dic, Livonian, Laponic, Magyaric, Turkish, 
Iberian, Algonquin, Aztec, Brazilian, Eski- 
mo, Chaldee, Hebrew, Phoenician, Coptic, 
Sanskrit, Zend, Persian, Hellenic, French, 
Old French, and over seventy-five French 
dialects, all classified; Italian and some 
sixty Italian dialects classified; Castellano, 
Portuguese, Roumanian, Celtic, Gaelic, 
Kymric of Wales and of Cornwall and 
Brittany, Gothic, Runie, Norse, Swedish, 
German and innumerable dialects, Polish, 
English and fifty dialects classified, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, Lettish, Old Prussian, 
Etruscan, Albanian, Creole, Macaronic, and, 
-last of all, Volapiik. 

Rarities are numerous in the collection, 
and among them are some of the most val- 
uable books known to all collectors. Many 
works described in the catalogue will be 
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sought in vain in the published records of 
the bibliographers. It is therefore welcome 
news that the connection has come to this 
country, and that its destination is an in- 
stitution where its linguistic treasures can 
be studied at ease. 
already holds high rank among public li- 
braries, and the acquisition of Prince Bona- 
parte’s noble collection places it among the 
world’s greatest institutions. Europe will 
now have to come to Chicago to study its 
own languages and its own philological his- 
try. 





Bayard Taylor's Cedarcroft. 

Cedarcroft, the estate that Bayard Tay- 
lor established in Chester County, Penn., 
after he had achieved fame as a poet and 
a traveler, has suffered so much damage 
through the incursions of picnic parties 
and pleasure seekers this Summer that it 
has been necessary to adopt precautions to 
prevent the old hemestead from being de- 
spoiled, 

Most of the visitors are attracted proba- 
bly more by the natural beauty of the 
lawns and grove than by the literary asso- 
ciations of the place, but all learn that 
the quaint mansion has some sort of story 
connected with it, and so they feel impelled 
to carry off one or more relics. 

The property, consisting of the house and 
fifteen acres of land, one mile north of the 


village of Kennet Square, was sold at 
Sheriff's sale last year to the National 
Bank of Kennet Square. For a time visit- 


ors were allowed to roam at will over the 
place, but vandalism became common 
that no one is now permitted to enter the 
house unless accompanied by.a representa- 
tive of the owners. The tiles about the old 
fireplaces appealed particularly to the relic 
hunters, and one fireplace had almost been 
destroyed as the result of successive depre- 
dations, 

Cedarcroft'’s future is involved in uncer- 
tainty. The main purpose of the syndicate 
of business mer that now holds it is to 
realize a profit on their investment. It 
may be sold to some one who will preserve 
its literary traditions, or it may go to a 
thrifty individual who will convert it into 
a picnic resort or a Summer boarding 
house. 

At the Sheriff's sale $f 
the property on which Bayard Taylor spent 
fully $35,000. Having returned from his 
world-wide travels, Taylor, in 1859, started 
to convert into reality his dream of many 
years to make his home in the little Quak- 
er community where he was born. Acquir- 
ing a farm opposite his birthplace, he 
planned and supervised every step in the 
erection of a dwelling. 

In the cornerstone he placed a copy of 
“Views Afoot,’’ an original poem, which 
he said should be “‘ read five hundred years 
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5 was paid for 


hence by somebody who never heard of 
me,”’ a poem in manuscript by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, and some coins. All the 


members of his family assisted in laying 
the stone, and cake and ale were served to 
the workmen. 

The housewarming was elaborately cele- 
brated on Aug. 18 of the following year. 
There was a performance of a one-act com- 
edy entitled ‘* Love in a Hotel,’’ which had 
been written by Taylor and Richard Henry 
Stoddard. The latter was the guest of hon- 
or on this occasion. 

The building was modeled somewhat after 
the old English manor houses. Brick walls 
of unusual thickness were reared on gran- 
ite foundations. Wide verandas surround- 
ed the house, while the most conspicuous 
feature is a square tower resembling a 
pagoda. 

Althoufgh he planted trees and shrubbery 
and devoted much attention to beautifying 
Cedarcroft, Taylor's early dreams of a 
peaceful retirement here were never fully 
realized, This was due partly to his Iin- 
born love of travel and partly to the con- 
servative nature of the Kennet Quakers. 
The Chester County farmers resented inno- 
vations that he introduced among then, 
and when, in 1866, his “Story of Kennet” 
appeared, they were highly offended be- 
cause they found themselves depicted in its 
pages. Because of the lack of harmony 
with his neighbors, Taylor was the more 
ready to gratify anew his longings te wan- 
der in foreign lands. 

For ten years, however, he spent most of 
his Summers at Cedarcroft, and during 
these sojourns he numbered among his 
guests the foremost authors of America 
including Whittier, Lowell, Emerson, Gree- 
ley,. Aldrich, Stedman, Curtis, Boker, and 
Stoddard. Describing his spetmedave sur- 
roundings at Cedarcroft, Taylor wrote: 


Looking down from the house there is the 
old forest on the left; the line of trees, 
overgrown and tangled together with wild 
grapes and ivy, on the right; the point of 
the wood at the bottom of the lawn in 
front, and over its edge and between it and 
the grove of yellow pine, a lookout into the 
country, bounded by some hills, five or 
six miles away. 

Near northwestern corner of the 
house and not far from the garden there is 
a small oup of black walnut and locust 
trees, which ves us the nearest shade 
in Summer. o large trees are planted 
nearer than the lowest terrace in front. 
Westward, a hundred yards distant, there 
are two enormous chestnut trees, which 
surpass in dimensions any I have seen in 
this country. One of the trunks is 27 feet 
in circumference, the other 24 feet! I pre- 
sume they are not less than three or four 
hundred years old. 


After 1872 Taylor never lived at Cedar- 
croft. When he died, in 1878, shortly after 
being appointed Minister to Germany, he 
was buried in the Longwood Friends’ cem- 
etery, near Kennet Square, and above his 

ave was re a stone bearing a bronze 

s-relief of the poet, a sculptured butter- 
fly, and the words, “ Alpha, January 11, 
1825; Omega, December 10, 1878."’ 

Shortly after the poet's death, Cedar- 
croft was sold for $15,000. Subsequently 
it changed hands several times The price 
decreased at each transfer, and the dete- 
rioration finaliy resulted in the Sheriff's 


sale. 
EEE 


£1,550 for a Caxton. 

“The Royal Book; or, Book for a King,”" 
printed about 1487 by William Caxton, 
England's prototypographer, sold for £1,550 
at Sotheby's July 29. The book Is one of the 
rarest and most intrinsically valuable of 
Caxton’s publications, and only ‘five perfect 
copies are known, including the above. 
The type used is classified by Blades as 
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Caxton's fifth, with which he printed, be 
tween 1486 and 1491, seven books. 
At the West sale in 1773, this highly impor- 


| tant book was sold to George III. of England 


for £10, and is now in the British Museum. 
Four years later Ratcliffe’s copy sold for 
£20s to Gustavus Brander, and at the lat- 





ter’s sale, in 1700, brought only 15s. Caxton 
was plainly not a magical name in those 
days, when early English literature and 
American were carelessly disregarded, At 
Louis Goldsmid's sale, in 1815, his copy 
brought £85 1s., Bland securing it. In 1819, 
at the Bland sale, Hibbert purchased the 
same copy for. £74 10s., and at Hibbert's 
ale, in 1829, Lord Spencer paid £61 10s. for 
it I'he book can now be seen in the Spen- 
cer-Rylands collection. The Ratchiffe- 
Brander copy was imperfect, and the Lit- 
tled tle copy, sold in 15.0 for £5 5s., was also 
faulty. Bueccleuch’s copy, lacking one leaf, 
was the next copy to turn up, and in 1889 
sold for £365. Ashburnham did not possess 
the book, and the recent sale brought for- 


ward the first perfect copy sold in seventy 


years, 











The price paid for the ‘‘ Royal Book” is 
fourth among the largest sums given for 
Caxtons at auction The following list 
gives a few of the high prices 

Highest 

Name of Book Sale l’rice. 

*Ja 1ST ° . £2,100 

King Arthur,’’ 1555, Jersey’s......6+ 1,950 

Recuyell,”” 1885 1,520 

Royal Book gol dncawacas . 1,550 

‘bi 1807, Ashburnham . 1,520 

Reeuyell,”’ 1812, Roxburghe 1,000 10a, 

Canterbury ‘Tales, SOG ° 1,020 

I iyell,’ 1807, Ashburnham's. 050 

Cor { ISS, Jersey’s.. ua SIO 
** Cordyale,"’ 1897, Ashburnham's : 7U0 

Of the above ten Caxtons, at least three 
are in this country—the ‘“ King Arthur,” 
one of two copies known, and the only 
perfect copy; the ‘ Tales,”" sold in 1896, 
(with seventeen leaves in fac simile, but 
fine and large,) and the ‘“ Confessio,” a 
beautiful copy All three are in Robert 
Hioe’s magnilicent collection The “ Royal 
Book was purchased by Quaritch, and 
possibly it may also come here 





Meeting of the Ex-Libris Society. 


The tenth annual meeting of the English 
Ex-Libris Society was recently held at the 


Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria Street, 
London. A most interesting exhibition of 
book plates of libraries, colleges, and in- 


stitutions, together with literary plates, was 
given, over three thousand specimens being 
shown. Among the American plates were 
examples from the Grolier Club, the Club 
of Odd Volumes, the Maine Historical So- 
the Boston Public Library, and the 
Harvard University Library. 

A series of plates used to adorn books 
presented by George I. was shown by the 
University of Cambridge, and other inter- 
esting specimens were lent by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the Corporation of London, 
the Inner Temple, the Athenaeum Club, and 
the Reform Club. Two plates which be- 
longed to Pepys were shown by Stuart 


Johnson, and Cowper's book plate was sent 
by W. Bolton. Rare plates were also lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Singer, by Sir James 


B. Paul, the President of the Society; by 
the late President, Sir Arthur E. Vickers, 
and by the Hon. Secretary, W. H. K. 
Wright. 


Among the engravers who exhibited ex- 
amples of their skill were John Vinycomb, 
Cc. W. Sherborn, and Gordon Craig, the 
latter, who is Ellen Terry's son, showing a 
number of plates designed for members of 
the theatrical profession. The honorable 
secretary reported that the receipts during 
the year had amounted to £277 19s 6d, ex- 
ceeding the expenditures by £76, 15s 8d 
There was, in addition, a capital amount 
of £85. The membership remained about 
the same Sjr James B. Paul was re- 
elected President. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ POINT OF 
VIEW. 








It is not often that the critic, the 
newspaper, and the readers all com- 
bine to praise a book as really great; 
but the praise given to Booker T. 
Washington’s p From Slavery” 
has been of this remarkable charac- 
ter. 


“A remarkable book by a remarkable 
man."’—William Dean Howells in The North 
American Review. 

“The new and better ‘ Uncle 
Cabin.’ "'—Chicago Times-Herald. 

“Few men have lived who have writ- 
ten successful autobiographies. Booker T. 
Washington may, without reservation, be 
placed among those who have succeeded.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

“Among all the books of the year there 
will be none more important, none more 
fascinating. It is a great romance of hfe.”’ 
—Springfield Republican. 

“One of the most wonderful autobiogra- 
yhiesof our age."’—Frederic Harrison in The 
North American Review. 

* An important addition to the history of 
American life.""--Chieago Chronicle. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 
Orders for 11,700 and no Magazines. 

It is hard on both our friends and 
us, but orders for 11,700 copies have 
accumulated from the newsdealers 
for the August (Pan-American) num- 
ber, and our stock was exhausted 
ten days ago; the second edition was 
sold in one day, and we cax.not print 
another without delaying the Sep- 
tember issue. 

The last four numbers were sold 
out and many orders were left un- 
filled. May we suzgest again that 
our fri subscribe through their 
newsdealers or direct? $3.00 a year. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO, 


New York. 


Tom's 


34 Union Square, 
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“THE LEAGUE.” _ 
— 


“the Anonymous Literary One, 


MOST singular and aston- 
ishing communication has 
reached us from a gentle- 
man who signs himself 
“Secretary for the Anony- 
mous Literary League, (Lim- 
. ited.)” He gives his address 
as “The Works, 1,103a Campbeilfield 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland.” We print his 
remarkable statement without prejudice or 
comment. 

“As no useful purpose is likely to be 
served by any longer maintaining the 
ancnymity which has hitherto surrounded 
the production of a large number of liter- 
ary works that has appeared under our aus- 
pices in the course of the past few years 
we think it well, through the medium of 
your widely circulated journal, to make 
it public that we are jointly and 
collectively, the authors of the works 
of ‘Fiona McLeod,’ ‘ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden,’ ‘An Englishwoman's 
Love Letters, ‘The Martyrdom of an 
Empress, and ‘The Tribulations of 
a Princess,’ as well as numerous no 
less important, though perhaps less 
celebrated works, purporting to be from the 
pens of Andrew Lang, 8. R. Crockett, J. M. 
Barrie, Ian Maclaren, Mark Twain, nnd 
others, who have had no existence outside 
the brains of our talented and versatile 
staff. 

“It is sufficient reason for our making 
the facts public that the device of anony- 
mity, which was invented many years ago 
by our Mr. Walter J. Sparks, M. A., LL. D., 
Chairman of the league, has been so fre- 
quently and brazenly imitated within the 
past year or two, that we have determined 
to compete no longer in a field in which we 
must confess to have reaped very substan- 
tiul rewards for our initiative and enter- 
prise. 

“ Mr. Sparks, who is a distinguished grad- 
wate of Glasgow University, was, as I 
have stated, the first to suggest the latent 
possibilities of anonymity, and at his ad- 
vice a small company was formed in 1872, 
and a modest trial made with a volume en- 
titled ‘ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France.’ 
At first we had difficulty in deciding 
whether we should publish it with a nom 
de guerre or without any name at at 
Fortunately it occurred to Mr. Sparks 
that, in the event of the book being a 
success, futu™e works would have a better 
chance of identification and pepularity, if 
some author's name was attached to it, 
and it was proposed by one of our com- 
pany (the late George Watson Watkinson) 
that the nom de guerre should be Andrew 
Lang. We have never regretted the de- 
cision to adont that pen name, which has 
become famous in every part of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and which has adorned 
the title pages of countless poems, essitys, 
reviews, novels, translations, histories, and 
even editorials. The ‘Ballads and 
Lyrics’ venture was very successful. 
There was and still is a fair demand for 
the book, though that sort of material is 
now somewhat out of fashion since Love 
Letters became the vogue. 

“ But it was not until ten years later that 
the company received its largest impetus 
and widened its sphere of influence. Early 
in the eighties Mr. Sparks made the ac- 
quaintance of a young Scotch clergyman 
who, it seemed to him, was just the man 
he needed to strengthen and develop the 
growth and usefulness of the league. T 
services of Dr. Robinson Macnichol were 
at once engaged, and it was at his instiga- 
tion that the Kailyard School of fiction was 
floated. Dr. Maenichol spent some months 
at our works in Kirriemuir, (afterward 
known as Thrums,) and in the heart of 
Perthshire, (located later as Drumtochty,) 
and then went to London, where it was be- 
lieved he could best further the interests 
of the scheme. He began by starting a re- 
ligious weekly, through which medium he 
might exploit the works of the League, and 
it may be said here that it was to Dr. Mac- 
nichol’s fertile brain we owe the launching 
and perfecting our Publicity Depa ‘ment, 
without which we could not hope to have 
achieved the success that has attended our 
efforts. Dr. Macnichol's success in promot- 
ing and carrying to a great height the Kail- 
yard Literature is a matter of history. In 
co-operation with our managers of the 
works at Kirriemuir and Perthshire, he be- 
fan tentatively to issue works of fiction 
under the pen name of Gavin Ogilvy and 
some years later of Ian Maclaren. *= the 
case of the latter, the poputarty of * Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush’ was made 
doubly famous and lucrative through Dr 
Macnichol's brilliant idea to send a well- 
known English clergyman through the 
length and breadth of Great Britain and 
America on a lecturing tour, representing 
the authorship of this and other books by 
lan Maclaren. 

‘*T need scarcely go into the matter of our 
Crocketts. There has been some doubt as 
te whether Dr. Macnichol or one of our 
staff in Glasgow (who was a stickit minis- 
ter) originated the idea. But it does not 
much matter, The Crocketts were prg¢duced 
from by-products with great rapidity and 
in bulk by the general staff, when no more 
important work was on hand. | see from 
‘Who's Who,’ that a gentleman of the 
name of Samuel Rutherford Crockett, re- 
siding at ‘Bank House, Penicuick, Mid 
lothian,’ claims to have written all the 
novels that have appeared since 1898 with 
the name of 8S. R. Crockett on the title 
page. It is a harmless delusion on his part, 
und it must be obvious to any reflective 
person that one pen or one head, even when 
aided by a multiplicity of typewriters, 
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variety, and it has naturally created 4 |. 


great deal of amusement among those in 
the secret to read frequently in the news- 


‘papers that Andrew Lang was golfing at. 


St. Andrews, or fishing on the Tweed, or 
traveling in the Highlands; that 8. R. 
Crockett was visiting Lord Rosebery, or 
wandering in Spain with his camera, while, 
in sober earnest, the half-dozen industrious 
gentlemen in our’ employ who produced the 
works ascribed. to these wholly mythical 
individuals were at the moment perhaps 
working hard in their shirt sleeves at the 
completion of a history, a novel, a ¢ollec- 
tion of Stickit Minister stories, or the 
compilation of a fairy book. 

“It was obviously, however, somewhat 
hazardous to have an unrestricted output 
of Langs and Crocketts, for if they were 
in any year in excess of what could be con- 
sidered a reasonable production for two 
unaided pens, suspicion would be arousad on 
the part of the reading public. As it was, 
four and five volumes per annum, (as we 
see from our ledger was the Lang output 
of the period between 1884 and 1897, anil 
the Crockett product was not far behind 
that,) not to mention the countless. contri- 
butions of a fugitive character in the 
magazines and journals, were enough to 
create some speculation in the press as to 
ithe identity of these prolific and versatile 
gentlemen. It was even hinted that An- 
drew Lang was a syndicate, and that 
Crockett never traveled without a type- 
writer. Under these circumstances, com- 
mon prudence suggested an extension of 
cur operations in other directions, and in 
1°05 we were fortunate enough to secure 
the servires of an ex-siudent of St. An- 
drews, named Dugald Macallister, a native 
o? Skye, who, for conscientious reasons, had 
abruptly terminated his studies for a de- 
gree in the divinity. Under that gentle- 
man’s superintendence was formed what 
we call our Gloom Department. The first 
product of the new department was ‘ Phar- 
ais: A Romance of the Isles,’ which was 
speedily followed by ‘The Mountain 
Lovers,’ ‘The Sin Eater,’ ‘The Washer 
at the Ford,’ and other works of a kindred 
nature, which will be familiar to students 
of se-called Celtic Renascence. 

‘For the production of the Gloom it was 
necessary to open a small factory in the 
Isle of Lewis, near Skye, so that the native 
might be studied at first hand and the local 
color be absolutely true to nature. Our 
workmen labored there under unparalleled 
hardships, due to the climate and the iso- 
lation from the mainland, but I am grati- 
fied to say that they never grumbled, and 
though recently our otitput of Fionas has 
been restricted, they were for a time to be 
heard of everywhere. 

“Alt Dr. Macnichol’s suggestion we start- 
ed as a relief to our Gloom Department an- 
other product of Highland fiction, for the 
production of which we were successful in 
capturing a young Highlander named Don- 
ald MacArthur, who was running wild on 
the shores of Loch Awe. He was full of 
romance and Highland mist, and had the 
second sight. Under the pen name of Neil 
Munro we were successful in getting Black- 
wood'’s Magazine to publish a series of sto- 
ries told to us in the rough by young Don- 
ald. These aroused the admiration of Mr. 
Kipling and Mr. W. ®. Henley, and after- 
ward we sent them out in book form un- 
der the title of ‘The Lost Pibroeh.’ These 
have been followed since by ‘John Splen- 
did, ‘Gillan the Dreamer,’ and ‘ Doom 
Castle,’ and have amply fulfilled our ex- 
pectations and served their purpose. 

“Who Fiona Macleod was remained for 
years a mystery, even to her publishers, 
and the truth is, indeed, now for the first 
time published: We adopted in this curse 


| a plan which greatly accentuated the pub- 


jie interest in the work, and which we 
have found it profitable to follow in other 
cases, namely, we circulated broadcast a 
great variety of contradictory rumors re 
yuirding the assumed lady's identity. Peo- 
vle who had never previously heard of 
Wiorna Macleod and had no idea of what 
she was guilty showed as much interest in 
finding her cut as if she were a new kind 
ot fifteen puzzle. 

“A number of subrequent adventures in 
anonymity were scarcely so successful, but 
we made a great hit with what we called 
our Elusive Eliza Series; in other words, 
the books of the ‘ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden’ character. The Directors 
had long seen an opening for a garden 
hook which would not convey so much 
sordid information, and would throw a sen- 
timental veil, so to speak, over the un- 
pleasant necessity for slug hunting, weed- 
ing, and keeping the gardener sober. To 
this end our Mr. Simpson, (who had some 
Lerticultural experience with a small plot 
of ground in his backyard.) oreanized the 
Garden Department, and early in the Spring 
of 1899 ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
den’ came forth to be met with the raptur- 
cus acclamations of the critics, who ty this 
day have failed to discover that a knowl- 
eige of all the practical gardening in that 
voiume and its successors from the same 
department could be acquired with the sim. 
ple aid of a three-foot window flower bex 
und some back numbers of ‘The Armmateur 
Gurdener’ and * Country Life.’ 

* About this time occurred the assassina- 
tion of the unfortunate Empress of Aus- 
tria. We had been very successful with our 
‘Confessions of a Countess’ type of arti- 
cles in the penny weeklies for women, and 
it was suggested by one of our staff, who 
had been a war correspondent for The 
London Times, and a court paragrapher for 
The Daily Mail, that a book on the subject 
would achieve instant popularity. The idea 
was at once approved, and for three 
months we worked night and day on the 

















at once caught on, and gave rise to a 


been equally successful, while others pro- | 
duced by various rival concerns have been 
flat fatlures. 

“We have followed this with another 
book entitled ‘The Tribulations of @ 
Princess,’ which is proving as successful 
as its predecessor, and which, I think I 
may say, does credit to the ingenuity of 
our resources in this department—a de- 
partment which has proved not the least 
profitable among all our ventures. We 
have been careful to gather the facts at 
first hand, and to insure accuracy in de- 
tall, passing ‘the result through our Ro~ 
mance Department in order to give a zest 
and color of romantic atmosphere to the 
work, 

“It will no doubt astonish you to learn 
that the ‘Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Arc’ was conceived and executed by 
our company. The idea was suggested to 
us in the first instance by Mark Twain, 
who was then our consulting expert in the 
Department of Humor. The device of plac- 
ing these ‘Recollections’ on the mar- 
ket as a free transiution from the ancient 
French of the Sieur Louis de Conte, said 
to be Joan of Arc’s page and secretary, 
was eminently successful. It is true that 
Mark Twain edited the volume and did 
some of the writing, and we should have 
been glad to publish the work with his 
name on the title-page, for his reputation 
as a writer had advantages over those of 
anonymity, but Mark Twain agreed with 
us that the world had taken him so long 
for a funny man that it would only laugh 
at the idea of his writing a serious book on 
Joan of Are. You know how well the 
scheme worked, and how various reports 
were scattered as to the authorship of the 
book, until it boomed its way into popu- 
larity. Then, when the time was ripe, and 
the authority of Mark Twain as the writer 
of it had been justified, we agreed to his 
fathering this literary offspring of his 
brain. 

“It was a much simpler task to float 
‘An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’ for we 
had all the raw material and the experience 
in our workshop. In the case of that ex- 
tremely profitable venture, as well as in 
the case of the Elusive Biizas and our 
Mysterious Royalties, we greatly extended 
our publicity system. You may remember 
that scores of contradictory rumors got 
abroad with regard to the authorship of 
‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’ and 
that several titled ladies were credited 
with having written the book. All the 
paragraphs, I need scarcely say, emanated 
from our publicity department, which up 
till now has been under the superintend- 
ence of a clever young Scotch-American, 
who received his preliminary training from 
the late Mr. P. T. Barnum and finished 
his education with a firm of religious pub- 
lishers. 


“«*The Love Letters’ benefited vastly by 
similar tactics, and although a statement 
(which did not emanate from us) was made 
with great show of authority by The Acad- 
emy that a certain Mr. Laurence Hous- 
man was the real author of the ‘ Letters,’ 
we can assure you that they were begun, 
continued, and ended in our factory in 
Campbelifield Street, all but a few parts 
that were adaptations of French designs, 

“If there exists any doubt about our 
enterprise after this statement, we shall 
be glad to show any serious investigator 
through our works, on presentation of his 
visiting card, accompanied with the card 
of a member of the league. The works are 
open from 5 o'clock in the morning untul 
8 in the evening, except on Saturday, which 
is 4 half-he'iday, There is no more com- 
modious or better equipped factory of the 
kind in the kingdom, in spite of the fran- 
tic efforts of our newly arisen rivals to 
beat us in a field which, without exaggera- 
tion and without undue jealousy, we may 
call our own. We began humbly, as I have 
said, in 1872 with a few men and a brilliant 
original idea. We have had for the last 
ten years a staff of experts in all depart- 
ments of letters, numbering over eighty. 
Our modest office of those early days gave 
way gradually to larger and more commo- 
dious premises as the work developed, and 
we plianted®branches in every civilized coun- 
try. Our stenographic and typewriting de- 
partments are in themselves a marveluns 
sight, without parallel in any country, and 
every work we have put out has-been a 
sure seller. We are not responsible for 
the failures which, as we have said, sre 
cheap and brazen imitations of our works. 
Nevertheless, the league recognizes that a 
critical hour approaches when the present 
competition with anonymous books will re- 
sult in disaster all round. In our case, as 
an old-established, reputable, and _ solid 
firm, we might hope to weather the storm, 
if it were not for an additional drawhack 
in the popularity of the rural novel and 
tuwdry historical romance. 

‘* We have another scheme on foot which 
you may hear of later on, but the league 
has unanimously agreed that [t is impos- 
sible to be anonymous with any dignity un- 
der present conditions; and so we are re- 
luctantly compelled to close our works. 
They will be open to any visitor until the 
Ist of September."’ 












































































































Books at Auction. 

The recent sale at Sotheby's (July 8-10) 
of the library of the late Dr. Edward Rig- 
gall was an interesting event, rendered so 
by the presence of many important English 
books of the last twe centuries, among 
them being an unusually large collection 
of the first and early editions of the works 


‘Mansoul. The record price of £43 was 
' given for this rarity by Pickering & Chatto, 








The Lenox Library has the beautiful Lea 
Wilson copy. Other prices were as follows: 

Defoe “ Review of the Affairs of France, 
and of All Europe,” 1705-11, seven volumes, 
original binding, very scarce, £9 10s. (This 
was James Crossley’s copy. In a note he 


‘said that the first five volumes cost him 


£11 5s. im 1844, at the Black sale, and that 
the only other set known was the one in 
the British Museum, which had only six 
volumes.) 

Assignment of lease of lands, &c., in Col- 
chester, dated 1723, signed by Defoe and 
his daughter Hannah, on parchment, with 
a modern copy on paper by W. Lee, £31 10s, 
(An item of great interest.) ' 

FitzGerald’s. “‘ Polonius,”’ 1852, first edi- 
tion, original cloth, £10 10s. (Presentation 
copy, Isaiah Allen.) Two other presenta- 
tion coples sold this season fetched £7 5s, 
and £11 10s. 

FitzGerald's “Six Dramas of Calderon,” 
1853, first edition, cloth, £11. (July 1, 1901, 
another, £11; Feb. 25, 1901, a presentation 
copy, £14.) 

FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Salamon and Absal,"’ 1856, 
first edition, cloth, of great rarity, rarer 
even than the 1850 ‘“ Rubaiyat,” £22, 
(French's copy fetched $87, and another 
in London brought the record price, £31, 
on May 6, 1901.) 

Turner's “ Picturesque Views in England 
and Wales,” 1838, two volumes, large paper, 
with proofs on India paper, red morocco, 
by Bedford, £17 5s. 


Katharine Tynan’s “That Sweet 
Enemy."* 


Katharine Tynan, author of “ The Dear 
Trish Girl,”” and other Irish tales, in her 
new book, “ That Sweet Hnemy,” essays 
to rejuvenate a very old plot with new 
surroundings and situations. Family feuds 
have always had irresistible possibilities 
in love stories. Mrs. Hinkson has merely 
added a new version to a rather generous 
list of them. 

Her Romeo and Juliet escape a tragic 
end, however, and wedding bells ring for 
at least four happy couples. The mortality 
list Is remarkably small in consideration 
of the popularity of the heroine and her 
sister, ard numbers only one rejected suit- 
or. But before the joyous denouement 
“That Sweet Enemy” suffers a great 
deal through her determination not to 
marry the heir of her ancestor's enemy. 
She engages herself to another in order to 
guard herself against her own inclina- 
tions and disloyalty to her family. 


She straightway begins to pine away. In 
her misery she visits in her sleep the es- 
tate of her family, the purchase of which 
by a foreigner, an Englishman, had been 
the beginning of the fed. Soon the coun- 
try around is informed that the ghost of 
Lady Oona, whose visits always precede 
a death, is being seen in the Castle Finn. 
Sheila is found missing one morning and 
her sister, Decima, knowing the rumor of 
the ghost and her sister's likeness to their 
ancestress, Lady Oona, realizes the truth, 
With her aunt she hurries to the Castle, 
tells Lord Dennistoun of their mission, 
and are escorted by him to the hauntéd 
apartments of the Lady Oona.. Upon open- 
ing the door, which was locked with a 
spring, they find Sheila unconscious from 
the fright of awakening and finding that 
the door had accidently been locked, and 
that she was a prisoner in the house of a 
man she dreaded. 


The climax of the story follows, when 
Lord Dennistoun with gentle determina- 
tion claims his right, through their mutual 
love, to Sheila’s hand. As the entire fami- 
ly had ignominiously disregarded the feud 
upon knowing him, this was conceded. In- 
cidental to the story is a bit of Irish 
politics, in regard to the Moonlighters, 
their work, capture, and trial, in which the 
elder sister, Decima, takes a leading part. 
This portion of the story is very well done. 

By far the most convincing and interest- 
ing character in the book is that of the 
great-aunt and foster-mother. Her per- 
fect old-school femininity, her coquetry, 
her susceptibility to flattery, her high tem- 
per, her lively conversation, and her tender 
love for her foster children are delight- 
fully and naturally portrayed. Having 
known Lady Theodosia amply repays one 
for having read the book and makes it 
pleasant Summer reading. 








The Labor Association of London is nego- 
tiating for the publication thefe of Henry 
Demarest Lloyd's ‘“* Labor Copartnership,” 
published in this country by Harper & 
3rothers. It is a work which gives an ad- 
mirable account of the working of co-ope- 
rative factortes, workshops. and farms in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in whieh ‘ em- 
ployer, employe, and consumer share in 
ownership, management, and results” It is 
the further intention of the Labor Associa- 
tion to have the book translated and pub- 
lished on the Continent. Mr. Lloyd will be 
ulso recalled as the author of “ Wealth 
Against Commonwealth," a standard work 
of which Edward Everett Hale said that it 
was ‘‘as much an. epoch-making book as 
*Unele Tom's Cabin.’ "’ 


*THAT SWEET ENEMY. By Katharine Ty- 
nan (Mrs. Hinkson,) author of ‘‘ The Dear 
Irish Girl.’ Pp. 526. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 
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EVOLUTION. 
meen 


Essays on Its Limits and Other 

Topics‘. 
OME years ago there was & 
battle of the giants in Berk- 
eley, Cal., at the State Uni- 
versity. The giants were 
Profs. Howison, Royce, Le 
Conte, and Mezes. The 
ground of their contention 
was the conception of-God. When the 
battle was over Prof. Royce explained 
how much better he should have fought 
if the joints of his armor had been a 
little closer and he had had a different 
weapon, and Prof. Howison told the story 
of the battle and what he thought of Prof. 
Royce’s brilliant afterthought. Those who 
wish to see the battle in a kind of cyclo- 
rama, with the adjuncts that we have 
noted, should go to the book called “ The 
Conception of God,’ published by the Mac- 
millan Company. Prof. Howison's present 
volume is In some sense an echo of that 
battle. It is related to it much as Prof. 
Royce’s supplementary chapter was to the 
original discussion, yet it is made up for 
the most part of essays and addresses that 
were published or delivered in advance of 
that. The different chapters have, how- 
ever, been revised and brought into more 
definite relation with the Berkeley quad- 
rilateral. Some of them have undergone 
a transformation hardly less complete 
than that of Dr. Holmes’s convivial song 
which was meade over into a temperance 
hymn. For there was a time when Prof. 
Howison was much more favorably im- 
pressed with the philosophy of Hegel than 
he is now. He has since taken the line 
of Prof. Andrew Seth's recession from He- 
gel’s metaphysic, finding it fatal to person- 
ality alike in God and man. His present 
volume is a series of illustrations of his 
ultimate conviction that there is a con- 
struction of idealism possible which is con- 
servative of the personality of God and 
man, without which we cannot, he insists, 
have a moral universe or the morality of 
the human individual. No one is likely to 
put down this book in his list of “ Books 
for Summer Reading.” It will be read with 
special interest by those who were interest- 
ed in the great debate on the conception 
of God. Such must be persons who are in- 
clined to metaphysics and do not mind 
their being like the doughnuts in one of 
Mary E. Wilkins’s most admirable stories 
tough. 

No chapter of Prof. Howison's book 
will be so generally attractive as that 
which furnishes its general name, ‘“ The 
Limits of Evolution.” The interest of this 
chapter is enhanced by its explicit bear- 
ing on Balfour's ‘‘ Foundations of Belief.” 
Prof. Howison keeps company with Balfour 
in his attack on naturalism and _ trans- 
cendental idealism, but avoids the hari- 
kiri of his final resort to authority. The 
limits of evolution are found to be its 
impotence to cross the gulf between the 
phenomenal and the noumenal, the gulf 
between the inorganic and organic, and 
the gulf between physiological and logical 
genesis. A further limit is that of its 
confessed (Spencer) inability to pass from 
the explanatory to the unknowable. We 
have first a searching criticism of agnostic 
evolution (Balfour's ‘ Naturalism,’’) and 
then another equatiy searching of pan- 
theistic idealism (Balfour's “‘ Transcenden- 
tal Idealism.’’) The final outcome is that 
“what is most distinctly Man is not and 
cannot be the result of evolution. Man 
the spirit, man the real mind, is not the 
offspring of nature, but rather nature is 
in a great sense the offspring of this true 
Human Nature.” This is, of course, a 
heroic return upon Kant’s “ Shaping Spirit 
of Imagination.”” It leaves mind to be ac- 
counted for. It seems to say that the 
world did not exist before the percipient 
mind. Those will not object to this who, 
like Malebranche, “ see all things in God.” 
In conclusion, we have the inquiry, Is 
evolution consistent with Christianity? 
(By Christianity Prof. Howison does not 
intend the traditional dogma.) His answer 
is: ‘‘ Unless thete is a real man underived 
from nature, unless there is a spiritual 
or rational man independent of the natural 
man, and legislatively sovereign over entire 
nature, then the Eternal is not a person, 
there is no God, and our faith [in con- 
science and in immortality] is vain.” 

The same problems recur in all the suc- 
ceeding chapters, that upon the art 
principle as represented in poetry possibly 
excepted. They are all important as show- 
ing that the pantheizers and monists are 
not having everything their own way. 
There was evidence of this in Prof. Levi 
Paine’s “Evolution of Trinitarianism.” 
Prof. Howison’s peculiar value is in his 
turning the guns of idealism upon those 
who have taken shelter under them with 
the utmost confidence. In his second 
chapter, “‘ Modern Science and Panthetsm,” 
the different forms of pantheism are 
nicely discriminated from each other, and 
also from materialism and subjective ideal- 
ism. The treatment of pantheism is by 
no means unsympathetic. It is exhibited 
as superior to materialism, subjective ideal- 
ism, deism, and ‘ thaumaturgical.theism,” 
as the popular Christian supernaturalism 
is-designated with but slight.apology. The 
service of pantheism is recognized in help- 
ing toward the formation of a genuine 
theism. Nevertheless, it is at war with the 
characteristic interests of human nature, 
our’ moral freedom, and our immortality. 
Demur is made to the contention that 
modern science “tends irresistibly to pan- 
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theism. It 1s, we are assured, simply 
neutral, leaving the way open to solutions 
on the higher plane of metaphysical 
philosophy. 

A very admirable piece of criticism is the 
chapter’ on “ Later German Philosophy.” 
It deals with Hartmann’s pseudo-idealistic 
pessimism, with the optimistic materialism 
of Diihring, and with the Neo-Kantian ag- 
nosticism of Lange. Each in turn is set 
aside in the interest of a personal idealism 
which transcends their several limitations. 
It is a pity that the chapter on “ The Right 
Relation of Reason to Religion’’ was not 
brought into direct relation with Balfour's 
“Foundations of Belief.” No one antag- 
onizing Balfour’s advocacy of authority as 
the last resort for religious knowledge has 
been more effective than is Prof. Howison, 
who never breathes his name. The old doc- 
trine is first considered, that of the neces- 
sary submission of reason to religion; next 
the middle doctrine, that religion supple- 
ments the deficiencies of reason; last, the 
new doctrine, that religion is subject to the 
authority of reason. The self-contradic- 
tions of all attempts to maintain an author- 
ity superior to” reason have never been 
more clearly shown. A special interest at- 
taches to the last two chapters from the 
fact that they antagonize Prof. William 


James's Ingersoll lecture on immortality 


and the same writer’s chapter on deter- 
minism and freedom in his ‘‘ Will to Be- 
lieve.”’ In either case the argument breathes 
an air of extreme rarefication and of the 
summit reached many will say “ It is high; 
I cannot attain unto it.” As concerning 
immortality, the doctrine is that the soul 
as determinant of nature cannot be subject 
to its vicissitudes; as concerning moral 
freedom, that we must substitute final for 
efficient cause as the form of God's rela- 
tion to the human spirit. 

Prof. Howison’s book is, in its entirety, 
a very noble and impressive defense of the 
ideas of God, freedom, immortality. But 
if to be religious one must travel by these 
roads, the elect of the unrevised confession 
were a multitude in comparison with the 
religious on these terms. Prof. Howison 
would probably say that he has merely 
furnished the metaphysical confirmation of 
men's spontaneous intuitions. He would 
also say, no doubt, that men’s religiousness 
is not defective in proportion to the sound- 
ness of their philosophical theories. It is 
what men mean by their philosophical the- 
ories and not what those theories logically 
imply that is counted unto them for relig- 
iousness. This, too, is comforting. 

pe ___ 


With the Circus.* 


Those who were interested in fish culture 
some twenty-five years ago have not for- 
gotten William C. Coup, who first opened 
an aquarium in New York in the Centen- 
nial year, 1876. In this venture Coup 
showed the greatest enterprise. It was 
something in the way of a show entirely 
out of the common, and it was questionable 
whether {t would be remunerative, Not 
regarding it as a money-making scheme, it 
certainly served for an educational purpose, 
and so the name of the originator of this 
aquarium should be remembered. 

In the volume with the title “ Sawdust 
and Spangles” will be found the expert- 
ences of Mr. Coup as a circus man and gen- 
eral purveyor of amusements. We think 
that even a man of mature years cannot 
read David Harum's description of a circus 
without a certain amount of honest emo- 
tion. In the book before us there are all 
the names of past worthies who stretched 
tents over the land, and here, too, are the 
records of many of the performers, not for- 
getting the clowns. Barnum was correct 
when he said that “‘ the public loves to be 
humbugged,”” but that must be taken with 
certain limitations. There can be no show 
worthy of the name that does not possess 
some distinguishing features. It takes a 
great deal of money, as the volume shows, 
to start a circus. New ideas call for large 
outlays. There are the animals—and lions, 
tigers, panthers, and elephants are not to be 
had for the asking. There are always risks 
to be run. To start a first-class exhibition 
requires an outlay of some $85,000. Then 
there is the capital required in addition for 
the salaries of the performers and the 
transportation. 

Many amusing stories are told of the 
people engaged in such shows, and also 
how some of the stock in trade is manu- 
factured. The Cardiff giant is an example. 
Then there was the white elephant. His 
Mightiness the ruler of Siam was not to 
have a monopoly of the white elephants. 
It was found out that the skillful applica- 
tion of white paint would make the dusky 
elephant fairly white, and so the albino 
variety was presented, which answered 
every purpose, The circus impresario is 
always on the lookout for freaks. There 
is nothing so interesting to man as a hu- 
man monstrosity. There was Hannah Bat- 
tersby, who weighed 400 pounds. Her 
rival was Kate Heathly, and she, so it is 
said, in her prime of fatness was just seven 
pounds heavier than Hannah. Hence hate 
and jealousy. Certainly adipose tissue is 
a thing to be proud of. And to think that 
the mountainous Hannah married the liv- 
ing skeleton, who turned the scale at 65 
pounds! 


For the srinditiiicies nothing can equal 
the records of a circus as. they are 
printed. How impressive it reads to have 
a hippopotamus described as “the blood- 
sweating Behemoth of-Holy Writ.” The 
rivalries of the showmen are explained. 
Once there was a show which was pos- 
sessed of an actual hippo, and another 
show had not any. Then the showman 
without the hippo advertised his “ hell- 
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benders,”. and on account of their name 
and judicious advertisement the “ hell- 
benders,” which only cost 50 cents apiece, 
quite got the better of the hippo. 

How to boom is the great thing. The 
first elephant which was brought to Amer- 
ica, so Mr. Coup said, was imported by 
Hackaliah Bailey, an uncle of the well- 
known George F. Bailey, The huge beast 
was exhibited in barns all over the country, 
“and was considered a great curiosity and 
sufficient in itself to constitute a whole 
show and satisfy the people.” Methods of 
taming wild animals, the dangers the 
tamer has to face, are all intelligently de- 
scribed. Mr. Coup died in 1895, and the 
narrative as it is presented was dictated 
by him. 
telligently worked out, and is most enter- 
taining. The illustrations are very good. 
The Astleys and the Franconis are of the 
mediaeval period as far as circuses are con- 
cerned. American enterprise has created 
the great modern hippodrome. 








Nelson Lloyd’s New Roomance.* 


At once and unreservedly we acknowledge 
the singular merits of Mr. Nelson Lloyd's 
“A Drone and a Dreamer.” It is con- 
structed on the old lines of a famous com- 
edy of Beaumont and Fletcher’s, but it is 
not a whit less original and entertaining 
on that account. There are really nice skill 
and discrimination shown on the part of the 
author in his sketching of the three leading 
men in the romance, who are Marcy, Mid- 
dleton, and Hume. These are city men and 
possessed of means, and are close friends. 
It is John Hume who is the true hero of 
the story. John is the dreamer. He loves 
a life of ease. Occasionally his heart 
throbs a little faster than 1s normal, and 
then he does his best to suppress any such 
organic emotion. He tries to exist in a 
half-torpid state, and he succeeds. 

Marcy and Middleton are apparently more 
energetic. Among Marcy’s numerous pos- 
sessions there is a fine farm in Pennsyl- 
vania. He has hardly ever seen it. He 
and his friends are sadly bored one Sum- 
mer, and for want of anything better to 
do, Marcy invites his chums to pay Kishi- 
koquillas Valley, Middle County in Pennsyl- 
vania, a visit. He tells them of a town there 
called Marcyville. ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me that they've named a town after you? 
What have you done to deserve this 
honer?” That is what Hume asks. Marcy 
explains that he has no atquaintance with 
Marcyville, only that it was founded by a 
certain Marcy many years ago, and that 
he is of the same family. 

The entire company, with servants, go to 
Red Run Farm and are fully prepared to 
have a quiet time. At once Marcy is 
rapturously received by his many relatives. 
Country repasts, in the superb style where 
“slaw” is the grand dish, are laughingly 
described. The most original of personages 
is Cousin Joe Marcy. He is the poor 
relation. All the Marcy people help to 
support Joe. But he has personal pride, 
and he pays for his board and lodging ‘by 
making himself useful. He will do any- 
thing, from mending an umbrella to white- 
washing. He is a shrewd fellow, and as 
good as gold. He too is a dreamer, and 
chases the ‘“ shy-marys,”’ (chimeras.) 
There never was such a fellow for “ stra- 
tedum.” 

At the village there is old Dr. McIntosh 
and his daughter Maria. The doctor is an 
eccentric, and neglects his business, being 
given:to fishing and shooting in and out 
of season. Maria is the heroine, She is 
handsome, high-spirited, and well educated. 
John Roker is the smart lawyer, and he is 
in love with Maria. He has made up his 
mind to make Maria his wife, and will 
overcome all obstacles. The charms of the 
young lady have their influences on the 
eity men. She is quite indifferent to their 
advances. They think that John Roker has 
the field and are not inclined to cross his 
path. Hume, the nonchalant man, though 
he will not acknowledge it, is smitten. He 
really does not know it. He is no eaves- 
dropper, but he overhears Maria's descrip- 
tion of him as “ That funny, pudgy little 
Mr. Hume.” That picture of himself 
rather puts Hume out of countenance. He 
has some talk with the young person. She 
has formed her own ideals of the man who 
is to be her husband. Then Cousin Joe 
unearths a plot. John Roker has a plan 
that the old doctor shall go to the Klon- 
dike accompanied by his daughter. He is 
to be of the party, and then away from 
home and her surroundings Maria will be 
forced to become Mrs. Roker. The three 
friends hear of this. Roker, the doctor, and 
Maria are already on thefr way to the far 
North. The three do not wait even to 
change their tennis suits, but they are on 
their way to Seattle. It is Cousin Joe who 
really commands the relief expedition. It 
was close to murder to induce so feeble 
an old man as the doctor to risk his life 
in the Klondike. Hume shows that he is 
quite the man, for though it may have 
rumpled his cuffs, he knocks the rascally 
Roker off his legs. Maria is rescued. The 
conclusion is nicely worked up. Marta is 
only too happy to take for her husband 
“the pudgy man.” Stranger than all, she 
deems Hume her.“ Crichton.” Maria may 
not have exactly said that, but as the 
clever Joe remarked: “A woman says most 
when she ain’t talking.” Altogether “A 
Drone and a Dreamer” is a clever book, 
and fully deserves popular favor. 








“The Death of the Gods,” by the Rus- 
sian writer, Merejkowski, which G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons have in preparation, will appear 
Aug. 16, and not in October, as formerly 
announced. As we said last week, this is 
the first work by the author to appear in 
English. 


°A 7A DRONE AND “a DREAMER. By Nelson 
Lieyé, Author of ‘The Chronic Loafer." 
Ls Bs 258. nn New York: J. F. 


“Sawdust and Spangles” is in-* 








“Day's 
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Like 


These”’ 


=~ BY 
EDWARD W. TOWNSEND, 
Author of ‘* Chimme Fadden.”” 


This new nobel, by the author of 
‘* Chimmie Fadden’’ and ‘‘ A Daughter of 
the Tenements,’’ is a bivid and daring 
victure of life in New York to-day. Mr. 
Townsend's long journalistic experience 
has made him familiar with almost every 
phase of this metropolitan life, and his 
characters, whether they are society folk, 
the politicians, the criminal classes or the 
people of the slums, are all living, breath- 
ing men and women. No novel of New 
York life has caught the atmosphere so 
thoroughly. it is an intensely dramatic 
and uncommonly strong story. 


“Days Like These’ 


is, in the judgment of the greatest 
American critics, a great New York 
novel, 

An epitome of the best critical judg- 
ment on 


“Days Like These’ 


is that it is “ Witty,” “ Intensely in- 
teresting,” ‘ Strong.” 


“Days Like These’ 


is New York life dramatized,” with 


a “ romantic plot and humorous treat- 
ment.” 
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Many Complications ina Story.* 

Who was it who had a false tooth in his 
mouth, which artificial fang was knocked 
out of its setting? Who was the man who 
wore a black patch over his eye, sported 
a fawn-colored coat? Just find out those 
two things, and you will get to the bottom 
of the mystery of “The Golden Tooth.” 
The personage in the story who, as the au- 
thor describes him, was “a dab at working 
out criminal riddles,” is Townshend. Towns- 
hend goes into the amateur detective busi- 
ness for the love of it. Squire Kesteven, a 
young fellow who was both a braggart and 
a bully, picks a quarrel with Will Lomas, 
and Lomas had been a soldier who had 
just been honorably discharged. If not for 
Townsend the two would have come to 
blows, for the Squire insulted the young 
soldier. Will buys a particular kind of 
stick. On going home that evening Will 
sees a rabbit and throws his stick at the 
rabbit, and the stick is lost. That same 
night Kesteven is found dead. He has been 
killed with a bludgeon, Then suspicion ts 
directed toward Will. The stick, bound 
with steel wire, is found not far away 
from the body of the Squire, and Will is 
arrested. Townshend then takes up thé 
case. He is positive that Will ts innocent. 
It is Townshend who finds the false tooth 
close to where the murder has been com- 
mitted. More than that, it is evident that 
Kesteven had been sick, for traces of tar- 
trate of antimony are discovered. Mr. Mac- 
laren Cobban writes the detective story 
with all the usual impossible incidents, 
hairbreadth escapes, and wonderful dove- 
tailings. One finely novel episode is when 
Will escapes from prison. He has sought 
refuge in a cold-stofage establishment, and 


he melee his way out as a refrigerated 
carcass of prime mutton. Of course Will 
did t not kill the Squire. 
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} One” will be published this 
j month by Dodd, Mead & Co. 
The scene is the Paris of the 
French Revolution, The 
. Marquise @’Aubray de Bri- 


court has been compelled by her father to 
marry the Vicomte de Saint Laurent, a 
man whom she loathed, Her attempt to 
“flee on a British warship, with the aid of 
Lieut. Hope, is discovered, and the Lieu- 
tenant and the Marquise are arrested and, 
charged with high treason, are brought 
back to Paris. 


- —_ 


“ Lovers of the Woods,” by W. H, Board- 
man, and “Songs of Nature,” edited by 
Jobn Borroughs, each bearing the imprint 
of McClure, Phillips & Co., have attracted 
considerable attention; the first by ‘actual 
perusal and the second in anticipation, for 



























~ gelections of the best and_ truest English 
nature verse, will be issued early in Bep- 
tember. 





“The Bastille,” by Capt. the Hon. D. 
Bingham, with a preface by James Breck 
Perkins, is a work announced in two vol- 
umes by James Pott & Co. Besides the 


























copies. The text is said to be of unusual 
historical value, ana Includes many his- 
torical portraits and seenes, thirty-five of 
which are produced in photogravure, 

‘4 “Twelfth Night” has just been added 
to the Variorium edition of Shakespeare's 
wlays prepared by Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness for Lippincott’s. The text is sup- 
plemented in the usual way with exhaustive 
notes, collative readings, discussion of plot 
and composition, and bibliography and in- 
dex which characterized the other volumes. 
Dr. Furness has so far in this edition of 
plays presented “ Hamlet,” (two volumes,) 
“Othello,” ‘King Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,’””’ ‘The Tempest,” 
“As You Like It,’’ *‘ The Winter's Tale,”* 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” ** The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

“ Brockman’s Maverick,” the story of 
. ranch life in the early seventies, which 
a Quail & Warner are publishing, is founded 
largely on fact, and there is one character, 
it is said, which is easily recognizable, that 
of “the fighting parson,’’ who makes stren- 
uous efforts to reclaim the frontier, in one 
instance even going so far as to preach re- 
ligion to a crowd of turbulent sinners held 
in check by the frowning muzzle of his re- 


{ volver. Quite incidentally he is a dead shot, 













“ A Lily of France,’ by Mrs. Caroline At- 
water Mason, author of ‘** A Wind Flower,” 
“Tne Quiet King,’ &c., is shortly to come 
from the Griffith & Rowland Press. The 
action is in the Holland and_ the 
France of the sixteenth century, and the 
principal characters include Charlotte de 
Bourbon and William of Orange, the Lib- 
erator of the Low Countries. The story 

a deals principally with the career of Char- 
lotte, who, although a French Princess 
and the abbess of a convent, becomes the 
wife of the Dutch hero. Mrs. Mason has 
drawn much of her material from the orig- 
inal documents preserved in The Hague 
and Paris. 

“The Lifting of a Finger,’’ which is the 
title of the opening novel in the August 
Lippincott’s Magazine, introduces a new 
writer, Miss Ina Breboort Roberts. She is 
a New Yorker, and intends to follow up 
“The Lifting of a Finger” with other 
work in the line of character study, Her 
first novel will be presented in book form 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company in the 
early Autumn. 

"Monsieur Beaucaire,’”’ by Booth Tark- 
ington, is now in its tenth edition. The 
steady sale of this novelette has induced 
McClure, Phillips & Co. to publish an edi- 
tion in full leather with flexible covers. It 
is the kind of story which appeals to the 
people—a_ delicately executed love-tale, 
which is far removed from the stress of 
affairs and the busy humdrum of everyday 
life. It certainly deserves its success, and 
is worthy of its new setting. 


“The King and the Cross: a Tale of Old 
and New France,’’ by George Alfred String- 
er and Eliza C. Walker Stringer, some 
reference to which has already been made 
in this column, will be published this month 
by the Eastern Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton. How the authors gained inspiration to 
write the story is thus described in the 
preface: - 

“ Searching through the muniment room 
of the once famous baronial house of 
Rosemanhurst, we chanced upon a small 
leather box containing old diaries, mem- 
oranda, and letters written by hands long 
since dust, with ink whose freshness has 
been faded for many a year, on pages 


grown yellow with age. They were ap- | 


parently of no importance, but proved on 
a closer examination to be of such a pleas- 
ing character and of so much historical 
interest, that we have essayed to link the 
whole together and describe the history 
and adventures of a young, enthusiastic 
Parisian of the time of Louis XIV., and 
of the almost superhuman exertions and 
self-abnegation of the Jesuits in their work 
among the savages of Canada, especially 
among the Hurons.” 











“The Court and Reign of Francis I., 
King of France,’ by Julia Pardoe, is an- 
nounced for publication by James Pott & 
Co., in three volumes. There are photo- 
gravure frontispieces, and the text has a 
valuable introduction by Prof. Adolphe 
Conn of Cermmbia University. 





“The Pines of Lory,’’ the new novel by 
J. A. Mitchell, editor of Life and the au- 
thor of *‘ Amos Judd,” which has begun its 
run as a serial in the August Scribner, 
shows in the light of the first installment 
that it has a plot of peculiar conception 
with unconventional situations. It may 
also be of interest to the admirers of 
“Amos Judd” that a new edition of that 
book will be brought out in the Fall by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, fully illustrated 
by A. I. Keller. The issue will be uniform 
with the dainty edition of Thomas Nelson 
Page's “Old Gentleman of the Black 













TON'’S romance ‘The Year. 


trade edition there will also be an édition | tographers,)’’ 
de luxe, bound in vellum and limited to 150 | « American Artists in Europe,” amd “ Re- 


enforced by. the 
color in the printing. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have recelved 
quests for the privilege of publishing 
Spanish: Dr. Howard’s book “ Mosquitoes,” 





use of 
. 








intelligent general public, is almost as pop- 
ular as the Summer novel. 


“The History of the Jesuits in Eng- 
land"’ is the title of a volume which will 
be issued in the early Autumn by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company in substantial bind- 
ings. The author is E. L. Taunton, and the 
period he covers is from 1580 to 1773. 
There will be twelve illustrations, includ- 
ing a portrait frontispiece, 
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“American Art,” by Sadakichi Hart- 
mann, will shortly be published in two 
' volumes by L. C. Page & Co. in two edi- 


Mr. Borroughs’s taste and discrimination | tons, with illustrations in  half-tones 
in dealing with wild nature are well known. | and photogravures of the pictures treat- 
“Songs of Nature,’ which is made up of | ed of in the text. It will deal with 


such subjects as “American Art Before 
18u8,"" “Our Landscape Painters, (from 
Cole to Tryon,)” “Half a Century of 
Painting, (from the Foundation of the New 
York Academy of Design to George Ful- 
ler,)’ “ The New School,” “The Graphic 
Arts, (the Lllustrators, Etchers, Wood En- 
gravers, Lithographers, and Artistic Pho- 
* American Sculpture,” 


cent Phases, (Mural Painting, &c.)” ‘ 








Mr. Julius Chambers has in press a novel 
of travel that presents unique characteris- 
ties. He has been engaged on the book for 
more than six months, and in search of 
loeal color, with which he surrounds his 
American characters, Mr. Chambers as- 
cended the Nile to Khartum and visited 
| Palestine. A young American millionaire 

seeks everywhere a beautiful girl of the 
Se social connections whose family 





has become impoverished, and finally wins 
her at the first cataract of the Nile, not by 


an act of heroism, but by a coup in love- 
making that is carefully described. The 
dénouement occtrs in Northern Italy and 
the young. couple return to the United 
States at the end of the honeymoon. Inci- 
dentally, the Arabic word “ Yerga"™ was 
discovered on the brow of the Sphinx, and 
though probably placed there by a devoted 
believer in the future of his race at the 
time of Napoleon's conquest of Egypt, it 
is a discovery that will occasion investiga- 
tion and arouse interest throughout the 
civilized world. it will be one of the most 
thoroughly illustrated novels published, 
containing nearly 200 pictures reproduced 
in half-tone from wash drawings and origi- 
nal photographs, Advance orders have been 
sufficient to justify a large first edition, 











‘Maurine,’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
will shortly be issued in an édition de luxe 
by the W. B. Conkey Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind. The most important inci- 
dents in the narrative have been portrayed 
by means of the camera, and in order that 
the atmosphere to the romance may be 
retained, the photographers have secured 
the services of the best known professional 
models and posed them fn the very local- 
ities in which the scenes of the story are 
laid. 


Charles Felton Pidgin has inscribed his 
forthcoming novel ‘ Blennerhassett" to 
the memory of Theodosia Burr Alston, the 
daughter of Aaron Burr. In paying a trib- 
ute to the father he quotes from a letter 
written by the daughter to Aaron Burr: 
“I witness your extraordinary fortitude 
with new wonder at every new misfortune. 
Often, after reflecting on this subject, you 
appear to me so superior, so elevated. above 
all other men, I contemplate.you with sich 
a strange mixture of humility, admiration, 
reverence, love, and pride that very iittle 
superstition would be necessary to make 
me worship you as a superior being, such 
enthusiasm does your character incite in 
me. When I afterward revert to myself, 
how insignificant do my best qualities ap- 
pear."’ 








We learn that David Starr Jordan's and 
Barton W. Evermann’s new book, ‘ The 
Food and Game Fishes,’’ to which we re- 
cently referred In connection with the re- 
markable photographs of live fish made by 

A. Radclyffe Dugmore, is to be illustrated 
| in color. At the present state of the sci- 
| ence, actual color-photographs of live fishes 
in their natural surroundings are impossi- 
ble for the reason that to secure a color 
| photograph three exposures of the camera, 
jee: fifteen to thirty minutes each, are 

necessary. Obviously no fish woald submit 
| to such a sitting. So Mr. Dugmore caught 

the fishes by an instantaneous exposure of 
| one-hundredth of a second, and then made 

accurate sketches in colors of the fish and 
| aquatic plants, to be transferred to the 
| photographs, from which, in turn, the pho- 
| 
' 





tographie reproductions in color that are to 
iilustrate the book will be made. 





Apropos of the present steel strike, a 
novel will shortly be ready from the press 
of McClure, Phillips & Co. which has a pe- 
culiar interest. It is a story of the steel 
industry in its various aspects, by F. K. 
Frieaman, and possesses the significant 
title, ‘‘ By Bread Alone.” 


“The Statesman’s Year Book for 1901” 
has just come from the press of the Mac- 
millan Company. It is edited by J. Scott 
Keltie, Secretary to the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society of London. As usual, each 
country is treated of separately—form of 
government, functions of State and Parlia- 
ment, and all questions pertaining to the 
political, social, industrial, commercial, and 
financial status and activity of the country. 








Brentano's have just received from Paris 
“Saint Francois d’Assisse et la Légende des 
Trois Compagnons,”’ by A. Barine; ‘ La- 
boremus,"’ by B. Bjérnson; “ Portraits In- 
times,’’ (fifth series,) by Adolphe Brisson; 

| “‘Le Sang Frangais,"" by Jules Claretie; 
“ Ay Pays Parliamentaires,” by Léon Dau- 
det; ‘‘Les Grands LEcrivains d’Outre- 
Manche,” (the Brontés, Thackeray, the 
Brownings, Rossetti,) by Mary Duclaux, 
(Agnes Robinson;) ‘‘Le Brasseur d’Af- 
faires,"’ by Georges Ohnet; ‘‘Sa Majesté 
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“Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise,” 


by James Burnley, fs an illustrated volume 
dealing with American trust makers and 


eapttalists which will be issued this Fall by 


ive letter press. 





“Lamb to the Slaughter,” by Lee Well- 
ing Squier, is the title of a romance issued 

the Eastern Publishing Company. The 
story deals with an American girl's experi- 


by 


nished him with interesting material. The 
volume will be bound in art vellum cloth, 
with covers embossed in gold, while the 


text will appear on high-grade laid paper, 





Dr. Charles EB. Jefferson of the Broadway 
Tabernacle has consented to publish a 
volume of his sermons, and these are now 
in press by Thomas Y. Crowelh.& Co. The 
work will be entitled, ‘‘ Doctrine and Deed,” 


and will be ready in October. 








A new edition is announced by Nathaniel 
McCarthy of Minneapolis, Minn., of the 
Little Cousin Series, by Mary Hazelton 
Wade, which include “ Our Little Japanese 
Cousin,” “‘Our Little Brown Cousin,” “Our 
Little Indian Cousin,” and “Our Little 


Russian Cousin,” all prettily illustrated 


The series, as may be judged from the 
title, includes accounts of possible child 
life in foreign lands, which incidentally 
present considerable information in an ac- 


ceptable form for little ones, 





In regard to the Brooklyn’s “ loop,” Prof. 
Rawson says in his ‘‘Twenty Famous 
Naval Battles,’’ published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co.: “It was a manoeuvre which, if 
followed by the fleet, would have resulted 


detrimentally. As it was, the swift, un- 
expected turning in the grand rush for 
close action, amid the dense smoke, nearly 


caused a collision with the Texas, which 
was avoided by the prompt reversal of the 
engines on that vessel. To have turned to 
the westward in common with the almost 


simultaneous movement of the. vessels 
nearer the Morfo, was the wiser plan; it 
would naturally be expected of her extreme 


westward position. It would seem. that 
the Brooklyn, with her superior speed, lost 
an opportunity to especially distinguish 
herself, either in an encounter with the 


Viscaya or in leading the fighting as the 
Spaniards flew westward.” 





A new series of pulpit helps for preachers 
is announced for publication by Thomas 
Whittaker, It is to be called the “ Sermon 
Seed Series." The scheme is to give the 
pith and plan of sermons by well-known 
preachers, English and American, also an 
occasional analysis of the discourses of fa- 
mous foreign preachers. Three volumes 
will be issued early in September: “ Ser- 
mons on the Psalms,’ ‘Sermons on 
Isaiah,"’ and ‘“ Eugene Bernier’s Pulpit,” 
the latter being an analysis of all the, pub- 
Mshed sermons of the noted French preach- 
er. Each volume will contain from 125 to 
150 digested discourses. 

“Mr, Chupes and Miss Jenny: The Life 
Story of Two Robins,” by Effie Bignell, 
issued by the Baker & Taylor Company, is 
not a juvenile, but an attempt, in adult 
style, to do for two birds what Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has done for some wild animals 
he has known. 








The sixth volume of Larned’s “ History 
for Ready Reference" has just come from 
the press of the C. A. Nichols Company. It 
takes up the history of the world at the 
end of the preceding five volumes, and by 
the same plan of cross reference and au- 
thoritative statement which characterized 
the earlier volumes, the history is brought 
down into the current year. In the mean- 
time, the earlier volumes have been re- 
vised. Treating, as it does, of every branch 
of the world’s activity and being furnished 
with exhaustive indices, it is a most con- 
venient and trustworthy reference work. 














The Success Library, edited by Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden, assisted by George Ray- 
wood Devitt and a corps of associates, has 
just made its appearance from the Success 
Company in ten volumes. It contains many 
of the more prominent articles which have 
appeared in the periodical of that name, 
covering the whole field of human en- 
deavor. It includes halftone textual illus- 
trations, together with several full-page 
pictures in color. The subjects are grouped 
under heads irrespective of their original 
appearance; thus we have one volume de- 
voted to “Art, Music, and Literature,’ 
another to ‘‘ Choosing a Career,” another 
to ‘‘ Manual Training,” and so on. Per- 
sons who have become world-wide promi- 
nent in any given profession or calling are 
the writers, and the list probably includes 
more well-known names than have ever 
been grouped together outside of a bio- 
graphical cyclopedia, 

‘‘Imperial London,’ by Arthur H. Bea- 
van, and “ Lake Geneva and Its Literary 
Landmarks,” by Francis Cribble, are ready 
this week at BE. P. Dutton & Co.'s. ‘“ Im- 
perial London” appears to be one of the 
most beautiful and distinctive books ever 
published about London; it is royal quarto 
in size, 520 pages, with fifty illustrations by 
Hanslip Fletcher and a _  photogravure 
frontispiece, ‘‘ Lake Geneva and Its Lit- 
erary Landmarks” is an anecdotal his- 
tory of the many famous men and women 
whose names are linked with the shores of 
the beautiful Lake Leman—" The Prisoner 
of Chillon,” Calvin, John Knox, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, Voltaire, Gibbon, Mme. 
de Sta#!, and others. One special feature 
of the book is a true account of the “ Pris- 
oner of Chillon" from original sources. 

“A Year in a Yawl,"” being a true story 
from the log of Capt. Ransom, by Russell 
Doubleday, will be published next month 
by Doubleday, Page & Co. It is founded 
on the actual remarkable trip made by 
four boys in a thirty-foot yawl of their 
own construction. Starting from Lake 
Michigan, these adventurous young men 
sailed by way of canal and rivers to the 













Pool's Index which is useful in small libra- 
ries for readers desirous of using the ma- 
terial afforded by the magazines rather 
than of answering the question, * Who 
wrote it?’ Some 407 periodicals are in- 
cluded in the original Index, its two 
“parts,” three five-year supplements, and 
three annual supplements, but it costs more 
than $50, more than four times the price of 
the single-volume edition, which covers 
thirty-seven magazines, two of which are 
eclectic, and arranges all its matter under 
one alphabet instead of under seven, like 
the unabridged work. The cheap edition of 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher’s “A. L. A.” Index is 
also to appear, and between the two the 
country librarian should find his life much 
easier. 

The September Atlantic will resume the 
reeonstruction series, and Mr. Thomas Nel- 
son Page will tell of the temper of the 
Southern people during the reconstruction 
period and Prof. William A. Dunning of 
Columbia will write upon ‘ The Undoing of 
Reeonstruction,” paying especial attention 
to the possibie partial disfranchisement of 
certain classes among the negroes. It is 
probable, but not quite certain, that the 
Hon, Wayne MacVeagh, Chairman of the 
Louisiana Convention of 1877, will review 
the series. Mr. Rollen Lynde Hartt will 
describe ‘‘ The City at Night,” the city be- 
ing Buffalo; Mr. Lyman P. Powell will re- 
view and criticise university extension, 
and Mr. John Muir will describe his favor- 
ite sport, “‘ Hunting Big Redwoods.”’ Three 
short stories, “‘ His Enemy,” by Miss Alice 
Brown; Mr. W. R. Lighton’s “ Big Govern- 
or Afraid of the Cottonwood,” and Miss 
Virginia Woodward Cloud's “ Liza Weth- 
erford” will, with the chapters of Miss 


Johnston's “ Audrey,” give the magazine 
a sufficiency of fiction. 


































































It is fashionable, thanks to Mr. Robert 
Grant, in days long before he dreamed of 
‘“ Unieavéned Bread,” to sneer at the Rollo 
books, and yet stories written on exactly 
the very same principle dispute with the 
Parkman story and the Revolutionary story 
for supremacy in boyish minds, and are by 
no means rivals to be scorned. For in- 
stance, Mr. George Cary Eggieston’s 
“Camp Venture,” published this week by 
the Lothrop Company, is a Rollo book 
adapted to boys living in a world fifty 
years wiser than the world of the good 
Abbott, but exactly following his ways. - 

In looking over the advance sheets of 
“'Gail Hamilton’s Life in Letters,” an odd 
passage seemed to leap from the page, and 
it so perfectly illustrates the danger of 
judging a serial story by its early chapters 
that it is worth reprinting. It was written 
at the time when Miss Palfrey’s ‘‘ Katha- 
rine Morne” and “ The Guardian Angel” 
were dividing the attention of Atlantic 
Monthly readers. Gail Hamilton, always 
an ardent admirer of Miss Palfrey’s work, 
was charmed with her hero, Charles Dud- 
ley, whose sole fault is that he is such a 
man as no man ever sees and only the most 
high-minded women. He exists, but only 
those who know him really believe it, 
Even Gail Hamilton feared that few men 
could write such an utterly high-minded 
love letter as his, but she says that the 
author of the other story “ outrages every 
avenue of approach. His last part * * ® 
is vileness itself. * * * And what an ab- 
solute, downright—is it too much to say 
fool’—he is in making Cynthia Badlam so 
overcome by the spectacle of a pair of 
bare baby legs, as if you could not see 
them by the dozen any time, whether you 
have any of your own or not.”” Again she 
says: ‘If Myrtle had been the girl the au- 
thor would have us believe her, her instinct 
would have told her about the man [a cler- 
gyman of evil disposition) without the 
clumsy interposition of old Mr. What's-his- 
name.” 

Now, as was made evident in due time, 
the other author, Dr. Holmes, was describ- 
ing a curiously abnormal nature, and trace 
ing its development under abnormal in- 
fluences, and he had expressly denied any 
intention to put forward his characters 
as types or as models. As for Cynihia 
Badlam, the little scene was intended to 
warn the reader that she was the mother 
of the foundling babies who so disturbed her 
habitually rigid manner, and its meaning 
needed no Sherlock Holmes to explain it. 
Perhaps Gail Hamilton’s failure to per- 
ceive the significance of the scene may 
throw some light on her faith in the 
financial charlatan, Mrs. Howe, and on her 
refusal to accept the decision of an Eng- 
lish Judge and of successive Home Sec- 
retaries that the Maybrick woman gave 
her husband poison. The truth is that, In 
spite of her sharp tongue and of her 
pugnacity toward men, Gail Hamilton 
could hardly be persuaded that a woman 
could be a criminal. It is a pleasing weak- 
ness, but may be mischievous when it 
exists in a woman who wields a man’s 
influence. Still, if one so clever as she 
erred in divining the end of a story frum 
the beginning, smaller folk may well be 
cautious. . 


lems from Philadelphie. 


“PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9.—A handsome 
and valuable book has recently been ts- 
sued by subscription here with the imprint 
of the Jehn C. Winston Company of this 
city. The author, J. Castell Hopkins, is 
presumably a Canadian, as this “ Story of 
the Dominion” is marked quite as notice- 
ably by a strong spirit of Canadian patriot- 
ism as by a very large number of beautti- 
ful illustrations. The history begins back 
in the period of myth and mystery four 
hundred years ago and more, coming down 
to the present, with a particularly careful 
account of the Constitutional, industrial, 
and commercial development of the Domin- 
ion during the last fifty or sixty years. It 
is for these latter chapters that the book 
will be most valued, it is to be presumed, 
but there is much that is romantic and 
heroic in the early history of the country, 
and it is of no little interest to American 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY. AUGUST 16, 1901. 


readers to get the Canadian view of the 
wars of the last half of the eighteenth 


century. 
Will N. Harben, whose ‘“t Westerfelt "" has 
recently been published by the Harpers, 


has issued through Henry Altemus a story 
of the literary life of New York, which he 
has called “The Woman Who Trusted.” 
Thanks to certain recent publications of 
similar sounding name the average reader 
is apt to anticipate from this title of Mr. 
Harben something in the order of “‘ The 
Woman Who Did.” This would be a mis- 
take. The woman who trusted in the pres- 
ent instance was merely a woman who be- 
Meved that a young protégé, entering the 
field of literature, was going to succeed. 
She told him so, and she helped him, and, 
after a somewhat serious flirtation with 
another woman who wished to pose as a 
patroness of letters, the gentleman suc- 
ceeded in fulfilling the heroine’s trust. The 
story ran as a serial through The Satur- 
day Evening Post of this city, attracting 
a good deal of favorable notice; in book 
form it is even more readable. Its pictures 
of literary life in New York will not seem 
typical to those who are competent to 
judge, but Mr. Harben has done enough in 
writing a book that is unpretentiously en- 
tertaining to be excused from any criticism. 

Mr. Harben, in speaking of his “* Wester- 
felt’’ to one of the most prominent book 
collectors of Philadelphia the other day, 
happened to mention that he had begun 
the story in London, gone on with it while 
at Oxford, and had finished it in Paris. 
When asked how it was that he had writ- 
ten a story of rural Georgia amid such sur- 
roundings, he answered: “ Distance lent 
enchantment there just as it did when the 
poet first said so. It seemed to me I could 
see my scenes more clearly and under- 
Stand my characters more accurately when 
everything around me suggested America 
only by making me homesick to be back 
there.”’ 

The reeent expulsion of George Kennan 
from Russia has revived the story of the 
Philadelphia girl whom an earlier genera- 
tion knew under the pen name of “ Fanny 
Lear,”’ and who was known in social cir- 
cles here as Mrs. Hattie Blackford. Mrs. 
Blackford was also a persona non grata at 
St. Petersburg and expelled from the coun- 
try. She had subjugated the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Constantinovitch to such an ex- 
tent that he not only ruined himself finan- 
cially for her sake, but robbed his mother, 
and, not’even then having sufficient funds, 
took a large number of valuable jewels 
from the imperial chapel with which to 
adorn the beautiful American. Of course 
his robbery was detected, and he was de- 
prived of all his prerogatives and dignities, 
and imprisoned in Central Asia, where it 
is said he still lives. He was closely re- 
lated to Alexander II., and was brother to 
the Queen of Greece, but this did not save 
him from punishment. Mrs. Blackford, who 
was also placed under arrest, would have 
been deported to Siberia had it not been for 
the intervention of Eugene Schuyler, who 
was at that time United States Chargé 


da’ Affaires. 
The St. Petersburg authorities, however, 
insisted that Mrs. Blackford leave the 


country, and Mr. Schuyler prevailed upon 
her to surrender the jewels before doing so. 
She took with her all her papers, including 
the decidedly compromising letters written 
her by her imperial lover, which, in a spirit 
worthy of the yellow journalism of to-day, 
she promptly proceeded to publish. The 
book was issued simultaneously in London 
and Paris, and it is needless to add that it 
attained instant popularity and wide sales. 
So far as is on record, George Kennan and 
Mrs. Blackford are the only American citi- 
zens not of Jewish origin who have been 
expelled by the Russian Government. 

There has been considerable speculation, 
both in literary and political circles in 
Philadelphia during the past fortnight, as 
to the identity of the original of “J. Dev- 
lin, Boss,"’ the hero of Mr. Churchill Will- 
iams’s novel of that name. It is, of course, 
a foregone conclusion that there is an orig- 
inal of the character who is as lifelike an 
acquaintance of the average reader of to- 
day as was the Hon, Peter Stirling, and it 
now seems at least very probable that that 
original lived and moved and had his being 
under the name of James McManes. Not so 
many years ago Mr. McManes “ bossed” 
the State of Pennsylvania quite as effect- 
ively as Mr. Quay does at the present— 
and, fortunately for the State, very much 
more creditably. As one politician who has 
voted for eleven Presidents of the United 
States said yesterday, “ Platt and Croker 
are good at the business, but McManes was 
better. Besides which, McManes was a 
much better man.” 

There are many points of resemblance be- 
tween J. Deviin and J. McManes besides 
the initial Both began life on newspapers, 
one as a reporter, the other as a “ copy 
chaser.” Both became bankers, and both 
after leaving politics saved their banks 
from failure at the cost of personal securi- 
ties. Mr. McManes’s action in saving the 
old People’s Bank is a part of the financial 
history of Philadelphia. Both Devlin and 
McManes learned the trade of politics un- 
der local leaders of considerable promi- 
nence, and both Devlin and McManes broke 
with their instructors when the day came 
when a point of difference meant indepen- 
dence or surrender of personal convictions. 
Neither the real nor the fictitious hero was 
ever married, and the treditions of Mc- 
Manes’s many charities, when his left hand 
was absolutely ignorant of the good which 
his right hand did, are closely paralleled by 
the kindnesses of “J. Devlin, Boss.” 

Mr. Harrington Fitzgerald announces that 
he is about to sail for Europe, making the 
trip in connection with the sale of his col- 
lection of foreign pictures, largely Jeft to 
him by his father, Col. Thomas Fitzgerald 
It is estimated that the collection should 


specimens of American art, erecting for the 
neperien 25 eons thus formed an 
art gallery on his country place near Nor- 
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ANDREW LANG. 


His Newest Volume One on Magic 

and Religion.* 
SHE literary industry of Mr. 
Andrew Lang takes many 
forms. His range of subjects 
is very wide—so wide that it 
was, if we remember rightly, 
Mr. Alden who suggested that 
there must be two, or, perhaps, three An- 
drew Langs, or an Andrew Lang syndi- 
cate, as no one man could possibly write 
80 much and so often and on so many top- 
ics. 

However, if Mr. Lang can be said to have 
a “specialty,” it is the subject of folk-lore. 
It is now some twenty years since he be- 
gan writing interesting essays on compara- 
tive mythology and folk-lore. And it must 
be admitted that, while Mr. Lang has not 
added greatly to the sum total of knowl- 
edge on the subject, he has done much to 
present ancient and half-forgotten things, 
and the dry researches of travelers and 
students in a readable way. This, together 
with his controversies, particularly with 
the late Max Miiller over the origin of 
myths, has helped to enliven an otherwise 
technical but entertaining study. 

Mr. Lang’s new book, just issued, is the 
seventh one that he has “ turned out” on 
the subject of myth, early customs, and 
religion. It is entitled “‘Magic and Re- 
ligion,” but it is mostly about religion. In 
fact, the greater part—that is to say, from 
Chapter III. to Chapter XI., or from Page 
76 to Page 205—is devoted to an examina- 
tion and a criticism of Mr. Frazer's theory 
of the origin of the Christian religion, which 
was put forth in that scholarly and re- 
markable book, called the ‘“ Golden 
Bough.” 

Mr. Lang has gathered a series of essay3, 
and has put them into fifteen chapters. It 
may be well to give the reader some idea 
of these chapters and the subjects treated. 
In the first chapter, on ‘Science and Super- 
stition,” Mr. Lang (speaking in the name of 
“ Science,” with a capital S,) criticises in 
no mild terms the views of Mr. E. B. Tylor 
and other students of anthropology, who 
hold that the higher religious ideas of the 
lowest savages are not wholly original 
with them, and that they are more or less 
borrowed from or colored by the religious 
ideas of civilized peoples. Mr. Lang’s 
theory is that ‘ perhaps the earliest tracea- 
ble form of religion was relatively high, 
and that it was inevitably lowered in tone 
during the process of social evolution.” 

This is followed up in the second chapter, 
on “ The Theory of Loan-Gods, or Borrowed 
Religion.” At the outset Mr. Lang admits 
“the impossibility of obtaining historical 
evidence on the subject.” Even a super- 
ficial study of the religious notions of the 
lower races will show that we are a long 
way from the beginning of man’s specula- 
tions about the origin of things. No people 
haveeyet been found so “ primitive"’ that 
they had not evolved the germ of some re- 
ligious notion or belief. 

Mr. Lang’s criticism of the theory that 
the higher religious ideas of savages are 
more or less borrowed from civilized peo- 
ples, while not uninteresting, is unsatisfac- 
tory. Much of the evidence on the religious 
ideas of the lower races is conflicting, and 
some of it, if not consciously or uncon- 
sciously colored by missionaries and travel- 
ers, is badly reported. 

We now come to the third essay, entitled 
“Magic and Religion,” and it is one of the 
best in the book. The criticism against this 
essay (and the same may be said of all 
the others) is that it is too controversial, 
too much occupied with proving some one 
else-in the wrong. 

As Mr. Lang points out, ‘“‘ magic and 
witchcraft falls into two main classes. The 








former is magic of the sort used by people 
} think that things accidentally like 
each other influence each other. You find 
a stone shaped like a yam, and you sow it 
in the yam plot. You find a stone like a 
duck, and expect to have good duck shoot- 
ing while you carry the stone about in a 
bag. . a” 

“The second sort of magic acts by spells 
which constrain spirits or gods to do the 
will of the magician. This magic involves 
itself in religion when the magical cere- 
monies are, so to speak, only symbolic 
prayers expressed in a kind of sign lan- 
Though the official priest of a sav~- 
age god may use magic in his appeal to 
that deity, he is not a wizard. It is the 
unoffitial practitioner who is a witch, just 
as the unqualified medical practitioner is a 
quack. * * * These, briefly stated, are the 
points of contrast and points of contact be- 
tween magic and religion.” 

In the last chapter Mr. Lang examines 
the singular rite of “ walking through 
fire,’ which properly comes under the 
head of ‘“‘ magic,”’ though in some Instances 
it has a religious significance. The cere- 
mony of performers (and sometimes a 
whole crowd of followers) walking un- 
harmed through fire over red-hot coals is 
found, with variations, among many 
peoples and in different parts of the 
world. Mr. Lang cites many interesting 
cases, some of them of recent date. In 
1899 a Col. Haggard saw the fire walk In 
Japan. The fire was six yards long. and 
about 6 feet wide. “After some waving of 
wands and sprinkling of salt, people of al! 
ages walked through red-hot charcoal. Col. 
Haggard says that he examined the feet 
of several after the performance, and “ not 
a trace of fire upon them.” In Fi the 
rite is done yearly, and the performers 
walk over hot stones in a pit. Reliable 
witnesses testify that the feet of the fire- 
walkers are quite unharmed. The ques- 
tion is: “How is the trick done?” -Mr. 
Lang does not attempt to answer or solve 
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the problem, but simply says that “the 
performances deserve the study of physi- 
ologists and physicians.” 

As we have stated, the greater part of 
Mr. Lang’s book is taken up with a crit- 
icism of Mr. Frazer's theory of the origin 
of the belief in the divinity of Christ. 
Briefly stated, Mr. Frazer tries to prove 
by a great mass of evidence that the story 


of the last days and death of Christ is 
an oulgrowth of ancient custom, which 
obtained in Babylonia and in Persia, 
whereby yearly, at a vernal feast, a con- 


demned person (a criminal) was dressed up 


in royal robes, crowned, and allowed to 
live “like a king” for five days, when 
he was stripped, scourged, and hanged or 
crucified. Something like this occurred at 
the feast called Lakmuk in Babylonia, 
Sacaea in Persia, and in Purim among 
the Jews. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Lang has been qiffte successful in pointing 
out the weak points and the improbability 
of the theory to account for the origin of 
the belief in the divinity of Christ. Those 
who are interested in curious customs and 
learned speculations would do well to read 
both Mr. Frazer's book, the ‘ Golden 
Bough,’’ and Mr. Lang's criticisms. 








The Orange Free Library. 

The history of the rise and progress of a 
library is full of interest. This is particu- 
larly 
brary. From a very small and almost in- 
significant beginning, due to the inspiration 
of Miss Sarah Martin, then a resident of 
Llewellyn Park, N. J., 
gun on Dec. 7, 1883. 

In a single, experimental room 169 vol- 
umes were arranged, and the use of this 
meagre collectién was made available to 
the public. The room was opened at certain 
specified times, in the effort by such means 
to combat the saloon influence and to draw 
men off the streets, 

During the first year of its existence the 
Orange Free Library passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and the number of its 
books was increased to 702. Its growth has 
since been steady and very encouraging. 
In 1890 the library had about 5,000 volumes. 
In 1895 it had 8,000. At the present time 
the number of books on the library shelves 


and in its stacks ranges between 14,000 and | 


15,000 and is constantly growing. The 
books are classified according to the Dewey 
system 

In 1890 the movement was begun that has 
now resulted in the housing of the collec- 
tion, in one of the most satisfactory build- 
ings in New Jersey outside of the City of 
Newark. The design is Greek, severely 
classic, being as regards the central portico 
modeled closely after the celebrated Erech- 
theum, at Athens, one of the most perfect 
examples of the Ionic order of architecture, 
The building has an extreme frontage of 
102 feet and was designed by Messrs. Brow- 
er & Albro, with modifications and elabo- 
rations by Messrs, McKim, Mead & White. 

The constructive material is Indiana lime- 
stone, backed with hard-burned brick. The 
present library has a maximum capacity of 
50,000 volumes. One of the features of the 
Orange Free Library is its children’s room. 
It is along the lines originally laid down 
by Miss Abby Bean, the Librarian of the 
Brookline (Mass.) Public Library, with 
whom the idea of a special room devoted 
to children’s books and their delivery first 
originated. Miss Bean's idea was quickly 
adopted by the Boston Public Library, and 


from thence it has spread all over the | 


library world. The Newark Public Library 
in its new building developed its children's 
room to a considerable extent, and the chil- 
dren and their little needs have not been 
forgotten in Orange. 

The Orange Free Library has recently 
established a branch at Orange Valley, in 
the heart of the hat shop district, which is 
opened twice each week, and is made easily 
available for the use of the hatmakers. It 
contains 1,000 books. Co-operation and the 
use of traveling libraries make the Orange 
library tustitution an educational adjunct 
of large value to the Orange public schools. 
The present Librarian is Miss Elizabeth 
Howland Wesson. 

A pleasing bookplate 
Orange Free Library. Within a bookish 
border, intermingled with Orange motifs, 
appears a clever picture of the newly erect- 
ed library building, with space below to in- 
dicate the book's derivative source. The 
bookplate was designed by Miss Grace E. 
Wesson, the librarian's sister. It is an ex- 
ample of the so-called canting plate. An 
interesting feature in regard to the Orange 
Library also lies in the fact that it was not 
founded by Andrew Carnegie. The building 
now used for library purposes was built by 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Whipple Stickler in 
memory of their son, Dr. Joseph William 
Stickler. 

The Orange Free vidieteie is*rich in the 
ownership of alarge number of recently 
presented books, the bindings of which are 
in tree calf, richly tooled. The circulation 
of the Orange Library reached 40,000 in 
round numbers last year, of which the per- 
centage of fiction was 73 and a fraction. An 
interesting little publication, called The 
Library News, is issued under the auspices 
of the Orange Free Library, in which the 
new books are noted as they are acquired 
and other library matters are given place 
therein. 

Fd 
A Story by Mrs. Clifford.* 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford in “A Woman Alone” 
has told a peculfar story. A ‘man who has 
always lived so much within himself that 
even his own mother does not understand 
him goes to travel on the European Con- 
tinent, and in Vienna meets a woman who 
fascinates him. He has never paid any at- 
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tention to women acted and consequently 
when he does fall in love, he does so with 
a satisfying completeness. He marries the 
woman and takes her home to his mother, 
much to the astonishment of the latter. 
For a time the newly married pair live very 
happily. Then the tfouble begins. The man 
has large powers, but he never exercises 
them. He prefers to continue to live his 
life of privacy. But his wife is ambitious 
and intellectually alert. She is intensely 
interested in the doings of the world in 
which she lives. She revels in politics, and 
she is eager to have her husband distin- 
guish himself, as he might easily do. 

But he is unwilling. It is on this point 
that they disagree. He, finding that his 
wife persists in having the house filled 
{| with notables, leaves her more and more 
to herself. She argues and expostulates 
with him, but all to no purpose. Finally he 
decides to go abroad again in order to 
escape her importunities and the pressure 
of the active life around him. When he 
does go, it is with the understanding that 
the two are to live separately. The wife 
| endures it for two years, and then goes 
| in search of her husband. She finds him 

in Paris, but he will not go back to the 

old life. Finally she gives up. Her love 
for him is stronger than all else. She 
| hears that he is in London, ill and alone. 
' 
| 
{ 








She sends a friend to beg him to let her 
join him. The friend returns to tell her 
that he is dead. 

The story is not quite long enough to fill 
the volume, which 
shorter tales, entitled, 
and “ Miss Williamson.” 
is important. 


contains two other 
“Marie Zellinger ' 
Neither of these 





An interesting feature of the Aaron Burr 
romance, ‘ Blennerhassett,"’ will be twelve 
full-page illustrations made from sketches 
in ofl by C, H. Stephens of Philadelphia. 
In those scenes where Aaron Burr and 
Theodosia Burr, Harman Bignnerhassett, 
and his wife, Margaret, and Alexander 
Hamilton appear, the artist is said to have 
succeeded admirably in obtaining striking 
likenesses. 

















How the Start Was Made in His 
Care r as an Author.* 


———1YRON was a great poet, ‘but 
not a great man. His fail- 
ings, however, were those of 







In him the comfortable doc- 
= =—— trine of man’s tnaccounta- 
“bility would seem -to find ample justifica- 
tion, for he was in an extreme de- 
gree the victim of ¢ircumstances. In study- 
ing his life, one’s surprise is not that he 
was so bad, but that, he retained so much 
that was good and noble and generous. 

In spite of the mass of books that have 
been written about him, says Jeaffreson, 
one of the latest and most judicious of hig 
biographers, “the man is still almdst as 
little known to the students of his poetry 
as he was to the people who on the eve of 
his withdrawal from England frowned at 
him in London drawing rooms or murmured 
against him in the London streets.” We 
have been deluged with accounts of his 
saturnine beauty, of his fathomless dark 
eyes and ebon locks, of his melancholy, his 
taciturnity, arfa his club foot; “ and yet his 
face was not more remarkable for the 
beauty of its features than for .the bright- 
ness of its smiles; his hair, light chestnut 
in childhood, never darkened to the deepest 
brown of auburn; his eyes were grgy-blue, 
and he hadn’t a club foot.” 

In view of Byron's character and of that 
of his mother, it was a peculiarly hard 
fate that imposed lameness upon him, as 
it superinduced of moroseness and 
brooding, and rendered it difficult for him 
- to check a tendency to obesity. which he 
succeeded in holding in abeyance only by 
the practice of a rigid regimen detrimental 
to health. ‘‘ He was the only human be- 
ing I ever knew,” said Trelawney, ‘ with 
self-restraint enough not to get fat.’’ The 
tendon Achilles of each foot, it seems, 
was so contracted that he could walk only 
on the balls of the toes, the right foot be- 
ing, in addition, smaller and bent inward, 
necessitating the wearing of a high-heeled 
boot. The trouble was partly congenital 
and partly due to improper treatment in 
infancy; indeed, according to the poet him- 
self, the malformation was owing to the 
false delicacy on his mother's part at a 
time when nature’s mistake might have 
been rectified. Be that as it may, certain 
it is that throughout life he was so lame 
that he could at best hobble only a short 
distance, although by a great effort he at 
times succeeded in partially disguising his 
infirmity. In reply to the brutal reproach 
of his mother that he was a “ lame beast,” 
he said with litter self-control, “I was 
born so, mother,” a remark afterward em- 
ployed by the hunchback in “The De- 
formed Transformed." 

In view of Mrs. Byron's lack of self-con- 
trol and dignity, leading her at one moment 
to overwhelm him with reproaches and the 
next with caresses, it is hardly matter of 
wonder that the boy was without natural 
affection for her, and that in reply to a 
comrade’s frank statement of opinion, 
“ Your mother is a fool,’’ his only remark 
was, “I know it.”” Later, in 1811, at the 
time of her death in consequence of ‘‘a fit 
of rage caused by reading the upholster- 
er’s bills,” he was found, it is true, sob- 
bing over her body and crying out that fate 
had robbed him of his one friend in the 
world, but by a most unfilial inconsist- 
ency he failed to accompany her remains 
to the grave; indeed hardly waiting for the 
disappearance of the funeral cortege before 
ordering his servant to bring ‘“ the gloves."’ 
Moreover, during his absence on the Conti- 
nent just preceding her death he failed to 
make adequate provision for her support, 
although at that time in personal control of 
his income. “I hate adumpy woman,” he re- 
marked in ‘‘Don Juan,"’ and doubtless it was 
of his mother that he was thinking as he 
penned the line. Nevertheless, it must be 
admitted that in all their relations he con- 
sistently displayed the greater dignity and 
self-control. 

Byron's formal education was superficial 
rather than inadequate, although in the be- 
ginning there was ground for the latter 
charge as well. During the eight years of 
his sojourn in Aberdeen, from 170-8, he 
was successively under the tuition of three 
schoolmasters, making astonishing prog 
ress"’ beneath the guiding eye of one of 
them at least, a certain Mr. Ross, 
devout, clever little clergyman.” 
nately he was not long permitted to remain 
subject to this healthful influence, being 
placed in turn under the depressing guid- 
ance of his shoemaker's son and then in 
the “ aulae”’ of the local grammar school. 
The general verdict of those in authority 
over him seems to have been that he was 
quick to learry warm-hearted, and respon- 
sive, but of a capricious industry, given to 
fits of omnivorous reading rather than to 
consistent, conscientious application. ** And 
now, George, mon, let's see how soon you'll 
be at the foot,’ one of his teachers was 
wont to remark at the periodic inversion of 
the class, made for the purpose of inspiring 
the pupils with fresh ardor, when Byron 
would be temporarily transferred from his 
customary seat of deficiency to that of 
leadership. 

In 1794, by the death of the grandson of 
the morose old master of Newstead during 
military operations in Corsica, the son of 
**Mad Jack" Byron became heir to the 
title and of sudden unwonted importance. 
Months passed, however, before his mother 
was by accident made aware of the exist- 
ence of this cause for the awakening of 
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Unfortu- 


judgment, not of his heart. 
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The income of the Newstead estate, By- 
ron later told one of his friends, was £1,500 
yearly, but this in its entirety would hardly 
have sufficed for restoring and maintain- 
ing the property, even had the owner's ex- 
travagant tastes and debts permitted such 
a policy. For the present, however, Byron 
was a ward in Chancery, under the guard- 
janship and authority of his cousin, Lord 
Carlisle. A change of residence having 
been made to Nottinghamshire, the lad 
was placed under the tutelage of a Mr. 
Rogers to be prepared for one of the great 
public schools, and in the hands of an illit- 
erate quack with the euplionious cognomen 
of Lavender to be tortured into physical 
normality. A year later he was taken by 
his mother to London and placed at school 
at Dulwich in order that the prescribed 
treatrent for his lameness might be sys- 
tematically carried out. According to the 
testimony of his schoolmaster, he was 
“playful, amiable, and intelligent, ill- 
grounded in scholarship, but familiar with 
Scripture and a devourer of poetry.” The 
love of Scriptural history, especially that of 
the Old Testament, which characterized 
him throughout and frequently influenced 
him in the choice of poetic subjects, had 
been imbibed primarily from his nurse, 
“May” Gray, a pious, rigid Presbyterian, 
to whom he was deeply attached. 

It was at this period, about 1800, that he 
wrote his first love poem, addressed to a 
cousin by the name of Margaret Parker. 
Indeed, throughout early youth cousins of 
the opposite sex played an important part 
in Byron's history. While at Aberdeen, in 
his eighth year, he conceived such a vio- 
lent, deep-rooted passion for his relative, 
Mary Duff, that eleven years later, on 
learning of her marriage, he was so strong- 
ly affected as to be nearly thrown into 
convulsions. And yet a year before this 
event he had fallen desperately, hopeless- 
ly in love with another cousin, Mary Anne 
Chaworth, a collateral descendant of the 
Mr. Chaworth killed by his great uncle in 
the notorious duel; .Byron afterward told 
Medwin that he had found in her “ all that 
his youthful fancy could paint of beauti- 
ful." At the time, doubtless, he was, or 
at least believed himself as sincere in this 
hyperbolic statement of admiration as later 
in his passionate grief at the death of the 
chorister Eddleston, whom he laments ‘‘ as 
the only human being who ever loved him 
in truth and sincerity,” and at that of other 
friends, which found expresston in the love- 
ly poems to Thyrza. ‘‘ My school friend- 
ships,"’ he says, ‘‘ were with me passions,” 
and he remonstrates with a boyish corre- 
spondent for calling him ‘“‘my dear By- 
ron,”’ instead of ‘“‘my dearest Byron.” Of 
his love for Mary Chaworth the story is 
told in *‘ The Dream.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Byron's importuni- 
ties had induced Lord Carlisle, who finally, 
in disgust, refused to receive her personal- 
ly, to send his ward to Harrow, where he 
was entered in the Summer of 1801, remain- 
ing until his entrance, as a ‘“‘ nobleman,” 
at Cambridge toward the end of 1805. Dur- 
ing the early part of Byron's stay at Har- 
row he was unsociable and unhappy, but 
after his elevation to the important posi- 
tion of upper classman his mood changed 
and he became enthusiastically attached to 
his surrounding. Sir Robert Peel was the 
most famous of his school companions, 
Byron magnanimously offering to share the 
punishment inflicted upon the lad by the 
bully of the school. 


With inherent love of notoriety, he boasts 
in letters of this time that he has often 
been compared to the “ wicked ’’ Lord Lyt- 
tleton and been held up as “the votary 
of licentiousness and the disciple of infi- 
delity."" On some of his rambles he was 
accompanied by a girl in boy's clothing, 
whom he introduced as his younger broth- 
er, and to Miss Pigot he writes that he has 
played hazard for two nights till 4 in the 
morning. Naturally he was regarded 
askance by the authorities of the univer- 
sity, especially after he had symbolized 
his opinion of the dons by bringing up a 
bear to college and declaring that the ani- 
mal should sit for a fellowship. 

As a matter of fact, however, Byron was 
by no means so wicked or so idle as he 
would fain have led the world to believe, 
both at this time and later on in the pub- 
lication of the ostensibly autobiographical 
poem ‘ Childe Harold."’ Proof at least of 
a certain degree of industry was given by 
his winning the degree of Master of Arts 
in 1808, and by the issuing two years ear- 
lier for circulation among his friends of a 
collection of verse entitled ‘“ Fugitive 
Pieces."" In’ 1807 the collection was re- 
printed, with additions, but without a cer- 
tain obnoxious poem whose license had 
areused the remonstrance of a friendly 
elergyman, to which Byron had charuc- 
teristically responded by the destruction of 
the entire edition, with the exception of 
two copies not in his possession. Encour- 
aged by the favorable reception of his 
verse in this limited circle, he issued pub- 
licly later in the same year the volume 
called ‘“* Hours of Idleness,"’ in which were 
included most of the privately printed 
poems, together with numerous additions. 

It may be said that this volume indirect- 
ly brought him fame through the adverse 
criticism which it called forth. After re- 
ceiving its meed of- praise and condemna- 
ticn in various periodicals it was made 
the object of a virulent attack at the be- 
ginning of 1809 in the columns of the cele- 
brated Edinburgh Review, at the hands 
either of Jeffrey or Brougham. So scath- 
ing was the criticism that kindly Sir Wal- 
ter Scott was moved to remonstrate with 








‘fused to present him in the House 


cut to the quick, and according to his 
boast, he immediately drank three bottles 
of claret and began a reply. As a matter 
of fact, however, several. hundred lines of 
the satire eventually entitled ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers” were al- 
ready in existence previous to the pub- 
lication of the objectionable article. In 
the poem, which appeared in March, 1809, 
Byron mercilessly and wittily lampooned 
real and imagined antagonists on every 
hand, including his guardian, who had re- 
of 
Lords on his first appearance there after 
coming of age. From a literary point of 
view the “ Bards" was an immediate suc- 
cess, despite the disapproval naturally 
called forth in many quarters by its un- 
sparing acrimony, and a second edition 
was almost immediately called for. 

The renown of this early product, how- 
ever, was so greatly surpassed by that 
of “‘ Childe Harold,” the first two cantos of 
which were published just three years 
later, as to have caused posterity almost 
to forget the initial success. ‘‘ I awoke one 
morning and found myself famous,”’ said 
the author of the “ Pilgrimage,” and he 
might have added, ‘fashionable London 
mad about me.”’ Byron had left England in 
the Summer of 1809, after a theatrical 
leave-taking of Newstead Abbey, to com- 
mence the first of the series of wander- 
ings which only ceased with death, and 
which on this occasion extended over the 
entire southern part of Europe; two years 
later, after the uttering of impassioned 
words at Malta to romantic Mrs. Spencer 
Smith and the singing of equally impas- 
sioned but less noxious words to the eldest 
Miss Macri, the ‘‘ Maid of Athens," he re- 
turned home with the completed manu- 
sgript of the opening cantos of ‘“ Childe 
Harold,” a versified account of his own 
wanderings, and of ‘‘ Hints from Horace” 
in his portfolio, but financially embar- 
rassed, and, as he wrote to Hodgson, 
“ without a hope and almost without a de- 
sire.”” 

WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 

—_—_—_————— 


English Book Prices Current.* 


William Jaggard's “Index” to Slater’s 
English Book Prices Current includes the 
sales reported in the first ten volumes, 
1887-96, and comes to collectors and bibliog- 
raphers five years late. Mr. Jaggard un- 
dertook his compilation, he tells us, largely 
as a labor of love, but he soon must have 
regretted his ardor, for he had to arrange 
33,000 distinct titles, and much more than 
500,000 numerals, until the ten annual vol- 
umes were amalgamated, checked, en- 
larged, revised, and corrected. The result 
of his labors is an octavo volume of 472 
double column pages, and while no work of 
this kind ever entirely pleases those who 
constantly use it one may say without res- 
ervation that it is a most admirable compi- 
lation. To all book collectors it will b& of 
extreme value, but those interested in 
Americana, early and modern English liter- 
ture, illustrated books, sporting literature, 
and one or two other departments cannot 
possibly do without it. 

The reference list of subjects and the key 
to anonymous and pseudonymous litera- 
ture which the book gives are most accept- 
able. Mr. Jaggard devotes considerable at- 
tention to the groups under the following 
headings: America, Bibles, Catalogues, 
Common Prayer, Cruikshank, Dickens, 
Hour Books, Milton, Napoleon, New Testa- 
ments, Psalms, Rowlandson, Ruskin, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Thackeray, Walton, &c. The 
collector of Americana will be interested in 
the compiler’s work in this department. 
There are several instances, however, 
where early tracts and accounts of travels 
were sold with a number of others bound in 
one volume, and Mr. Jaggard has appar- 
ently omitted them or overlooked their im- 
portance. 

Again, his arrangement is rather peculiar 
in some places. The Eliot Indian Tracts, 
which all contained letters by Eliot, though 
some of them are occasionally catalogued 
under the names of Shepard, Winslow, &c., 
should have gone in this book under Eliot. 
Mr. Jaggard takes Lord Crawford's fine se- 
ries of the tracts (second sale, 1889) and 
puts the “ First Fruits’’ under Eliot, the 
“Day Breaking’’ under Shepard, (another 
copy, sold in 1893, he places under Eliot,) 
the “ Glorious Progress" under Eliot, the 
‘“ Light Appearing More and More,” and 
‘Strength Under Weakness "’ under Whit- 
field, the ‘‘ Tears of Repentance” under 
Tears, (though Eliot and Mayhew were the 
authors,) and the “‘ Late and Further Mani- 
festation’"’ under Eliot. The ‘‘ Further Ac- 
compt of the Progresse of the Gospel,"’ 1659, 
he does not mention at all, but refers, un- 
der Eliot, to the “ Further Account,”’ which 
is an entirely different book, appearing in 
1660. The titles may be similar, but the 
Crawford catalogue or Mr. Eames’s notes 
Eliot (in Pilling’s ‘“ Algonquin Bibliog- 
") would have set himyright. This 
especially grievous, as the 
‘Further Accompt" 1659, the ninth and 
rarest of the tracts, and one of the most 
seldom seen of early American books, is so 
rare that outside of the Crawford copy (£49) 
and Barlow's ($250) there are few records. 

Mr. Jaggard’s success in other directions 
is very considerable, however. The ten col- 
umns given to Shakespeare, for example, 
contain much that is suggestive, and the ar- 
rangement is a triumph. The compiler, we 
believe, is a member of the firm of Jaggard 
& Co., Liverpool. He signs his preface 
William Jaggard, Shakespeare House, Liv- 
erpool, which makes one wonder whether 
he is in any way related to Isaac Jaggard, 
whose name is associated with the first 
folio Shakespeare. 
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*INDEX TO THE FIRST TEN VOL- 
UMES OF BOOK PRICES CURRENT, 
JSST to 1896. London: Eliot Stock, 1991. 
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THB OF HISTORY. 8. 
12mo. Pp. 31L La Get Wis.: 
Published by the author, ‘ : 
OF_AUSTRIA AND 
NBUNGARY, Lg orw 
E. Cope, 8vo, Fem sn” Rew ork: ; 
By P. Dutton & Co. $3 net. 
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AND SPECIALISION Own Words in = f 
Complete pee of . By J. le 
Larned. istorical maps and studies i 
crwone Alan C. Reiley. Revised and 7 
enlarg ion in_six vol Volume VL. 4 
Recent History, (1894-5 to 1901.) Ato 2 i 





Pp, 720. ri eld, Mass.: 
Nichols |» i <n _ i 
THE STORY OF KING ALFRED. Walter 











Besant. Illustrated. 24mo. Pp. . New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, ] 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE CONSTI- ‘ 





TUTION OF VIRGINIA. By Margaret Vow- 








ell Smith. 16mo. Pp. 145, Glens Falls, N. 
Y.: Glens Falls Publishing Company. 

A FEW NOTES UPON THE HISTORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OR RM OF GOVERN- 
MENT OF VIRGINIA. * ret Vowell 
Smith. 24mo. . 144. lens lis, N. ¥.: 
Glens Falls Publishing y. 







DARWIN. Considered Mainly as Ethical Think- 
er, Human Reformer, and Pessimist. With a 
Letter to Mr. Herbert Spencer on Variations 
and Natural Selection, &c. By Alexander H. 
Japp. 12mo. Pp. xi.-224. London: John 
Bale, Sons, & Danielsson, Limited. (Paper.) 

HISTORY OF MEDICINE. A Brief Outline of 
Medical His and Sects of Physicians from 
the Earliest ic Period, with an Extended 
Account of the New Schools of the Healt 
Art in the Nineteenth Century. And Especial- 
ly a_ History of the American Eclectic Practice 
















of Medicine, Never Published Before. By 
Alexander Wilder. 12mo, Pp. xxix.-046. New 
Sharon, Me.: New England Eclectic Com- 
pany. 









NEW EDITIONS. 
COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. The Record of a 







Summer. April-October. By Grant Atlen. 
New edition, 12mo. Pp. vil.-237. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 





ORPHEUS AND EURYDICBE. A Grecian Trag- 
_edy. Plato's version. By John Rennie, Jr. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. ix.-100. Albany, N. 
Y.: J. B. Lyon Company. 

THE LAUREL CLASSICS. 
Venice."" By William Shakespeare. 
by Frederick Manley. 12mo. Pp. 
Boston: C, C, Birchard & Co. 


POETRY. 


POEMS. By James B. Kenyon. 16mo. Pp 
108. New York: Eaton & Mains. $1. 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. A Lyrical Eclogue, 







“The Merchant of 
Edited 
liv.-186, 





















By Madison Cawein. The Lyric Library. 
24mo. Pp. 108. Boston: Richard E. Badger 
& Co. $1.25. 















































































































SONG-SURF. By Cale Young Rice. 
Library. 24mo. Pp. 108, ‘Boston: 
E. Badger & Co. $1.25. 

PURELY ORIGINAL VERSE. Complete works 
and a number of new publications in one 
volume. By J. Gordon Coogler, Columbia, 
8. C. 24mo. Pp. 222. $1. 


The Lyric 
Richard 





OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 

THE BOOK OF ASPARAGUS. By Charles 
Ilott, F. R. H. 8S. Being Vol, I. In Hand 
books of Practical Gardening. 12mo. Illus 
trated. Pp. 108. London and New York: 
John Lane, 75 cents. 

SPORT IN EUROPE. Edited by F. G. Aflala 
Illustrated from drawings by Archibald ‘Thor- 
turn, E. Caldwell, and ©. F. T. Bennett, 
and from photographs. Royal Octavo. Pp. 484, 
New York: E. P,. Dutton & Co. $10 net. 


FICTION. 


WILDERSMOOR. A Novel. By C. L. Antro- 
bus. 12mo. Pp. 446. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. By Elia W. 
Peattie. 12mo. Pp. 349. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

THE OLD HOUSE BY THE SEA, By Sarah 
E. Phipps. 12mo. Pp. iv.-203." New York: 
F. Tennyson Neely Company. 

A GIRL OF CHICAGO. By Mary 
Parker. 12mo. Pp. 140. New York: 
Tennyson Neely Company. $1.50. 

WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. _ Histori- 
cal Romances. Victorial Edition. Four vol- 
umes. Crichton, The Constable of the Tower, 
Jack Sheppard, Rookwood. Illustrated. S8vo, 
Pp. about xxili.-501. Philadelphia: George 
Barrie & Son. 

THE AMBITIONS OF A WORLDLY WOMAN. 
By Alice E, Murray. 12mo. Pp. 168. New 
York: F. Tennyson Neely Company. $1.50. 

MRS. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. 12mo. 
Pp. v.-178, New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 75 cents, 

A WOMAN ALONE. 


Moncure 
KF 


By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 


12mo. Pp. 807. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1. 

OUT OF THE PIGEON-HOLES. By E. 8. Good- 
hue, i2mo. Pp. 194. Alma: The George F. 


Butler Publishing Company. 
GEOFFREY STRONG. By Laura FE. Richards. 


Illustrated. Tall 16mo. Pp. 217. Boston: 
Dana, Estes & Co. 75 cents. (Two copies.) 
CAPTAIN RAVENSHAW: or, The Maid of 


A Romance of Elizabethan Lon- 
don. By Robert Neilson Stephens. Illustrated 
by Howard Pyle and others. 12mo. Pp. 
xiv.-369. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. (Advance 
sheets.) 

TOM GROGAN. By F 
Pp. 211. New York: 
Paper. 50 cents. 


Cheapside. 


Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, 
A. Wessels Company. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
NONSENSE. Being Certain Foolish Tales Told 
by a Father to His Children In ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren's Hour."’ Vol. IV. ‘‘ Le Roman d'une 





Pussie Chat,’’ a Tale of Ye Olden Times. Par 
Henrique (old man) Ringtail. Carefully, 
faithfully, and accurately translated from 


the original Sanskrit by 
12mo. Pp. 239. Detroit 
ing Company. $1.50. 
LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY LAND- 
MAR By Francis Gribble. Svo. Pp. 
New York: E Dutton & Co. $4.50 


Frederick Rogers. 
American Publish- 










Pp. 
ne 
LAW AS TO CEMETERIES, 
Embalmers, 


UNDERTAKERS, 
and Burials in the State of New 


York, with Statutory Amendments Down to 
and Including the Session of 1901. By John 
Power. 12mo. Pp. xiv.-161. Albany: W. C. 


Little & Co 
HESTON’S HAND BOOK. Atlantic City. 
trated 12mo. Pp. xvii.-100-lviii. 
City: A. M. Heston. 
POOLE’S INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
ture. Abridged Edition Covering the Contents 
of Thirty-seven Important Periodicals, 1815- 
1899. By Willlam I Fletcher Mary 
Poole. Folio. Pp. vi.-843. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co, 
INTRODUCTION TO 
OMY. By Richard T. 


Illus- 
Atlantic 


and 
Boston: 

AN POLITICAL ECON- 
y. New and revised 





edition. 12mo. Pp. x.-387. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. $1.20 

LINES OF DEFENSE OF THE BIBLICAL 
REVELATION By D. 8. Margoliouth, M. 
A., of the University of Oxford. Pp, 316, 
12mo. Cloth. New York: Edwin S. Gorham, 
$1.50 net, 





“The World and Winstow,” by Edith 
Henrietta Fowler, will be presented this 
month by Dodd, Mead & Co. The story 
deals with a motherless girl who lives in 
Winstow, a quaint old town near the Eng- 
lish Channel, and with Merton Wainwright, 


her playfellow. He goes to London and 
becomes secretary to a Cabinet Minister; 
she, too, goes to London to learn type- 
writing Thus, in a different environ- 


ment.and each occupying widely different 
stations in life, they are brought together 
again 





QUERIES. 


= 
Saratoga, N. Y.: 
*Qwen Meredith's ' most famous poem? 
his best poem?" 

“Owen Meredith's’ best known poetical 


“What is 
What is 


“LUCY M.,” 


work is “ Lucile.” This, however, is mostly 
@ poetical paraphrase of George S8..d's 
“ Lavinia,” though it was done with can- 
summate and marvelous skill. The test 
‘tnown of his shorter poems are “ Aux 
Ttaliens”’ and ‘‘ Madame la Marquise.” His 
ikest poem, perhaps, (and the one least 
known,) is the following, which has much 
of the music.of the songs in the Elizabethan 
dramas: 

Since we parted, 
Since we parted yester eve, 
di do love thee, love, believe; 
Twelve times dearer, twelve hours longer, 
‘One dream deeper, one night stronger, 
One sun surer, this much more 
Than | loved thee, love, before. 





M. E. SARGENT, Lébanon, N. H.: “ Are al 
the cepies of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ published 
by John Jewett in 1852, of the same value? "’ 


There was a large number of editions 
during 1852. Most of them, we believe, 
are readily distinguished from the first 
edition. 


L. LESLIE AUSTIN, Mott Avenue and One| 
Hundred and Sixty-fifth Street, New York City: 
“What is the best history of the buccaneers of 
the West Indies and Spanish Main?” 

An entertaining work ts Howard Pyle's 
“ Buccaneers and Marooners of America,” 
Lippincott, $1.25. 





GIBB LORING, New York City: “ The Evening 
Sun printed the following over two months ago: 
* Leonard Outram of EB. H. Sothern’s the- 
atrical company died in Scranton, Pern., on Sat- 
urilay evening. In addition to his work as an 
actor, he had made quite a name for himself in 
inogland as a novelist.’ Will you kindly tell me 
She titiee of his novels, and by whom pub- 
ished? *’ 


The writer of this paragraph must have. 


had some one else in mind, 


ISAAC HAMMOND, Charleston, S. C.: 
plying to an inquiry signed ‘A. O. B.,’ Savan- 
nah, Ga., in THe New YorK Times Satur- 
DaY Review of July 6. I would say that there 
is a2 poem entitled ‘ Emily Geiger’'s Ride’ in 
* Paimetto Lyrics,’ by F. Muench, (cloth, $1.) 
i can supply the book to your correspondent."’ 


PLWYN WALLER, 7 Franklin Place, Morris- 
town, N. J.: ‘I noted the inquiry of ‘J. L.,’ 
duly 13, regarding a poem beginning, 

*'*?Pwas 12 o'clock by Chelsea chimes, 
When all in hungry trim, 
Good Mister Jupp sat down to 
‘With wife, and Kate, and Jim. 
The poem ts by Thomas Hood and ts entitled 
* The Supper Superstition.’ I will copy the whole 
thing if ‘J. 1.” wishes. My volume containing it 
da entitled ‘ Humorous Poems of Thomas Hood,’ 
edited by Epes Sargent, Doston, 1858, Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. In this particular volume the 
oem is on Page 75." 


Sup, 








“ ENGLISHWOMAN,” New York City: ‘‘ How 
is it customary in ‘New York for an author to 
approach a eS ere in regard to printing a 
‘ook? Should it be done by letter or by inter- 
view?’ 

Send or take the manuscript to the pub- 


Bsher. Some one can always be seen. 





“G. G.." 806 Tenth Street, N. W., Washing: 
D. C.: “I shall be obliged if you will, 
kindly give me the names of the periodicals to 


which illiam Archer and Bernard Shaw con- 
tribute articles om dramatic criticism, and also 


the nagnes of three or four of the leading French 
dramatic f 


ic critics, and the names of the periodicals 
in which their contributions principally appear.”’ 


William Archer, dramatic critic of the 


London Figaro, 1879-81, has filled the came 
position on the London World since 184. | 


George Bernard Shaw wrote articles on 
music for The London Star, 1888-90, 
for The London World, 1890-4, and con- 
tributed dramatic criticisms to The Satur- 


Gay Review, (when Frank Harris was the 
editor,) January, 1895, to May, 1898. He is | 
mot attached to any paper now that we 
know of. We regret that our correspond- 
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ent does not mention the name of Arthur 


Bingham Walkley, 


the names of three leading 


Sarcey, who was autocratic, and Mortier, 


who was gossipy—Parisian dramatic criti- 


cism was always at a low ebb. The best 
essays on the French stage will be found 
in the works of Dumas, the younger; Zola, 
and Edmund Goncourt. 





“A. E. W.,." Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘I have an 
Bible printed in London in 1779. 
What value at?"* 


Only the earliest editions of the Holy 
Scriptures possess value. There are hun- 
dreds of Bibles. printed over a century 
ago that are not worth more than a few 
dollars each, and in most cases have no 
value whatever. Age gives a book inter- 
est, but it does not always give it value. 






THOMAS H. WILSON, San Francisco, Cal.: 
“ Wil you please inform me the most reliable 
works upon the ‘Single Tax’ theory? "’ 


in Theory and Prac- 
tice,” (Macmillan, $1;) Prof. R. T. Ely's 
“Taxation in American States and Cities,” 
(T. ¥. Crowell & Co., $1.75,) and “ Land, 
Laber, and Taxation,” (Methodist 
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the present dramatic 
critic of The London Times and “ Litera- 
ture,” (formerly on the staff of The Star 
and The Daily Chronicle.) We cannot give 
Parisian 
@ramatic critics. As a matter of fact, ont- 
gide of the brilliant men of the past— 
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gel” is worth from $2 to $5, according to 
condition, though it seldom brings the 
latter sum. Greeley’s book is worth about 
$2. Miss Aikin's life of Addison is quoted 
at 5s. in the London market, but would 
bring less than that here. The first edi- 
tion (1884) of W. J. Courthorpe’s ‘“ Ad- 
dison”’ is worth more. The latter is an 
excellent work. Miss Aikin’s book is use- 
ful because it contains many of Addison's 
letters. 


CHARLES W. BRENN, Haverhill, Mass.: 
*‘ What is the value of Goldsmith's ‘ History of 
England,’ Perth, 1792, and an ‘ Abridgment of 
the History of Engiand,’ continued by eminent 
writers, London, 17057? *’ 

Goldsmith's ‘‘ History of England” was 
first published anonymously in 1764, and is 
rare and valuable in fine condition. Later 
editions are practically worthless. 





HENRY C, HOPSON, 1,234 C Street, Tacoma, 
Washington: ‘‘Kindly give me a list of 
‘ Outda's’ works, and where published.”’ 

“ Ouida’s”’ novels and tales can be had 
from the J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, who will send a list to you on 
application. The Macmillan Company pub- 
lishes at $1.25 her “ Silver Christ,” and one 
of her most recent works, “The Mas- 
Sarenes,”’ can ‘be had from R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York, for 50 cents, paper, and 
$1.25, cloth. ‘ Toxin” (1897) is published 
at 25 cents by F. A. Stokes Company, New 
York; “ La Strega’’ (1899) is published at 
$1.50 by Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia; “ The 
Waters of Edera,” (1900,) Fenno & (o., 
$1.50, and “Critical Studies,” (1900, her 
latest book,) Cassell & Co., $2. 


“J. B. 8.,"" Longport, N. J.: 
good library editions 
Vanbrugh, and Gay?’ 

Congreve's ‘‘Complete Plays,"’ edited by 
A. C. Ewald, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1.25, (Mermaid Series;) Wycherley's 
“Complete Plays,” edited by W. C. Ward, 
Scribner's, $1.25, (Mermaid Series;) Van- 
brugh's “ Best Plays,” edited by A. E. H. 
Swaen, Scribners, $1.25, (Mermaid Series,) 
his entire “Dramatic Works,” edited by 
W. C. Ward, Scribners, two volumes, $10; 
Gay's ‘“ Poetical Works,” edited by John 
Underhill, Scribners, two volumes, $3.50. 


‘Kindly name 
: of Congreve, Wycherley, 


JOHN PAUL BOCOCK, 391 West End Avenue, 
New York City: “Would it be correct in a 
bibliographical study to speak of the miniature 
Horace printed at Sedan, in 1627, with diamond 
type, “‘ ex typographia et typis novisstmis Joan- 
nis Jannoni,"’ size 24x4 inches, approximately, 
as the rarest edition in the United States? "’ 


The rarest edition of Horace in this 
country is the first edition of the works, 
printed about 1470, though the first Al- 
dine Horace rivals it in rarity. Brayton 
Ives's fine collection, sold in 1891, con- 
tained the Works, circa 1470, the second 
leaf from the end in fac simile, which sold 
for $200; the first edition of the two Books 
of Satires, circa 1470, which brought $75, 
and the first Aldine edition of Horace’s 
Odes, Venice, 1501, which fetched $150. 
Mr. Ives’s copy of the Sedan edition of 
the Works sold for $20. The edition is un- 
doubtedly rare, but it is more of a typo- 


graphical curiosity than anything else. 





CHARLES B. DUDLEY, Chairman Library 
Committee, Altoona Mechanics’ Library, Al- 
toona, Penn.: ‘‘I note in THm New York 
Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW OF BOOKS AND 
ART July 20, Page 523, a reference to Foley’s 
* American Authors.’ Would it be too much to 
ask you to let us know where this book can be 
obtained; who is the publisher? We have not 
succeeded in finding it in any lists which we 
have." 

P. K. Foley's “ American Authors, 1795- 


1895: A Bibliography of First and Notable 
Editions,”” was issued for subscribers in 
Boston in 1897, and therefore does not ap- 
pear in any of the regular lists. It is the 
only guide of the kind we have, and within 
its limits very useful and most suggestive. 
Copies on small paper usually bring at 
auction from $3.50 to $5, large paper copies 
being worth about $10. Probably the au- 
thor, P. K. Foley, bookseller, Boston, might 
supply you with a small paper copy. We 
believe that Dodd, Mead & Co. have se- 
cured the remainder of the large paper 
issue. 

























W. H. BURR, Washington, D. C.: “I want 
to know the origin of the proverb, ‘ Ignorance is 
the mother of devotion.’ It is said to be found 
in ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ a big book without 
an index. ill some student look it up and 
give us the context? "’ 

Burton in his “ Anatomy of Melancholy ” 
(Democritus to the Reader) says: “ Ig- 
norance is a privation, error a positive 
fact.” Luther quotes the phrase our cor- 
respondent refers to satirically in criticis- 
ing a peculiar order of Italian monks, 
“The Brothers of Ignorance.” Fuller, m 
his ‘“‘ Church History of Britain,” 1655, de- 
scribes a dispute that arose about service 
in an unknown tongue at a convocation at 
Westminster in 1640. On the second day 
the nine Popish priests and doctors dis- 
puted among themselves, and Dr. Cole 
stood up and said: “T tell you that ignor- 
ance is the mother of devotion.” This is 
often referred to as the origin of the 
phrase. In Dryden's fourth play, “ Secret 
Love; or, the Maiden Queen,” produced 
March 2, 1667, and published in 1068, he 
says, Act I., Scene 2: 

_** Your ignorance is the mother of your 
devotion to me.” 


“rE. R. YD," Pitts , Penn: “Who w 
the author of ‘ What's the News from 
In what work of Victor Hugo does the author 
coenpare John Brown of slavery days to Jesus 


George born at St. 


Thomas Lanigan, 

Charles, Quebec, Canada, in 1845, died in 
Philadelphia tn 1886. He helped to found the 
humorous Montreal Free Lance, now The 
Evening Sar, and was on the staff of 
papers in New York and Chicago. He is the 
author of “Canadian Ballads,” 1864, and 
“Fables Out of the World, by George 
Washington Aesop,” 1878, His famous 
“Threnody” on the Ahkoond of Swat, 
parodies Tennyson's “ Ode on the Duke of 
Wellington.” It first appeared in The New 
York World. Perhaps some of our readers 
answer our correspondent's second 
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Campbell, who seems to have published a 
second edition the same year. The value 
of the first edition, we fear, is not great, 
possibly not over $3, although its scarcity 
is great. The time has not yet come when 
first American editions of important books 
printed abroad will possess great value. 
Outside of the magical names of Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goldsmith, and Sheridan, the 
earliest native editions are mot cared for. 
The Bible and Prayer Book are, of course, 
different matters. Their early editions have 
always been collected. 


“L. A. R.,"" New Rochelle, N. Y.: 
th: author of ‘ Three Hundred Thousand More’ 
Are George H. Boker's ‘Poems of the War 
still in print?"’ 


The author of this poem is still unknown, 
we believe, Boker’s ‘“ Poems of the War” | 
can be obtained for $1.50 from the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 


“Who ta 
° 











“E, C..H.,"° Stamford, N. Y.: 
kindly publish complete list of 
Walter Besant’s works? Also those books writ- 


“Will you | 
the late Sir 


| 
ten in connection with James Rice.’"’ 
A list of Besant’s earliest novels, embrac- 
ing his best works, will be found in the 
catalogue of Harper & Brothers, Franklin | 
Square, New York, which the publishers ! 
will probably be pleased to send to you. 
We cannot give a list of his entire works, 
as the space cannot be spared. We print, 
however, a list of the books written with 
James Rice, as a correct list has never 
been printed here before: ‘“* Ready-Money 
Mortiboy,” 1871; “My Little Girl,"’ 1873; 
“With Harp and Crown,” 1875; “ The 
Golden Butterfly,”’ 1876; “ This Son of Vul- 
can,”’ 1876; ‘‘ Our Villas,’’ 1877; ‘‘ The Case 
of Mr. Lucraft,’’ 1877; ‘The Monks at 
Thelma,” 1878; ‘‘ By Celia’s Arbor,’’ 1878; | 
“'Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay,’’ 1879; ‘ The | 
Seamy Side,” 1880; *‘ Sir Richard Whitting- 
ton,” 1881; “The Ten Years’ Tenant,’’ 1881, 
and “ The Chaplain of the Fleet,’’ 1881. 








318 East Lighty-fifth Street, 
New York City: ‘‘Can you inform me where I 
can secure a list of wublic libraries of the 
United States later than the one issued by the 
Government in 1897? Also, do you know of any 
compilation of the names of the various literary 
and book clubs in the United States? ’’ 

A list of American public libraries was 
printed in Tum New York Times SATURDAY 
Review of Aug. 3. Growall’s “ American 
Book Clubs," Dodd, Mead & Co., $7.50, is 
the only authoritative work on the subject. 


A. MACHEL, 


EDWARD B. William Street, 
New York City: : Pine Orchard, 
Conn., may learn somewhat of the theories re- 
lating to the formation and adoption of sur- 
names by consulting Bardsley’s ‘History of 
English Surnames,’ (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$2.75,) Sim's ‘Manual of English Surnames,’ 
Lewer’s ‘ Patronymica Britannica,’ Bowditch's 
* Suffolk Surnames,’ Phillimore’s ‘ How to Write 
the History of a Family,’ and the Supplement 
to the same work, 1896, and Innes’s ‘ Scotch 
Surnames.’ ”’ 


ME 


“ 


RRILL, 17 
‘W. EB. B 


“R.A. G.,"’ 237 West Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City: ‘Where does the phrase about 
old thingr being best first occur? ’’ 

Melchior, in ‘“ Floresta Espanola de 
Apothegmas o Sentenias,"’ quotes: “ Old 
wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends 
to trust, old authors to read! Alonso of 
Aragon was wont to say in commendation 
of age that age appeared to be best in 
these four things.” In ‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew ” Bianca says: 

“Old fashions please me best, I am not so 
nice 
To change true rules for odd inventions.” 

Lord Bacon gives Alonso's sentiment in 
his “ Apothegms,” 1625. Webster, in his 
“ Westward Ho,” 1607, says: ‘Is not old 
wine wholesomest, old pinnins toothsomest? 
Old wood burns brightest, old linen washes 
whitest. Old soldiers are surest, and old 
lovers are soundest.” Marmion, in “* The 
Antiquary,” (1641,) now a neglected and 
forgotten drama, imitates the phrase in 
this manner: “ What find you better or 
more honorable than age? Take the pre- 
eminence of it in everything~in an old 
friend, in old wine, in an old pedigree.” 
Selden, in his ‘‘ Table Talk,’’ 1689, says: 
“ Old friends are best,”’ and almost a cent- 
ury later Goldsmith, in “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” (1773,) gives the phrase in the 
form in which it is best known: “I love 
everything that’s old—old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wine.” 





‘*A SUBSCRIBER,” New York City: ‘‘ Will 
you kindly let me know if the name of the au- 
thor of *‘ An Englishwoman's Love Letters "’ has 
ever been published? "’ 

The book is attributed to Laurence Hous- 


man, the author and artist. 





“ B.,"" Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: ‘‘I see that you 
state in the REVIEW of Aug. 3 that the 
n eus C. Kerr papers are particularly scarce 
and are worth from $3 to $5 per volume.’ I have 
, published by 
Biackman & Mason, 21 Murray Street, 1863; 
second and third published by Carleton, 415 
Broadway, 1865. They are muslin bound and as 
good as when purchased in 1865. I have also 


by the same author, ‘Smoked Glass,’ Carleton, 
1 , and ‘Avery Glibien: A Romance,’ Carle- 
ton, i 


Appeals to Readers. 


Mrs. KATE SPIRER, Red Bank, N. J.: ‘ Who 
can tell me the name of the author of a poem ¢n- 
titled ‘I Believe."? There are sight verses, The 
following are the first and eighth verses: 

“*¥ believe in a God, Creator, Father of all hu- 
man souls, 

Not a monarch watching nature while her won- 
drous plan unfolds; 

But the ther of our spirits and the Mother of 
our 88, 

Loving each as one begotten, calling all by sepa- 


rate names: 
In the Creator of our spirits I believe. 


“*T believe in sweet communion with the saints 
I betiave that 4 we rise upward stair 
I believe in godly strivings, I believe in contrite 
I bettewe that in believing we shall live through 


less years: 
For the key of life is only—I believe. " 





P. GLEASON, 106 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. 
.:  ** Will some one kindly furnish me with the 
whole of the poem of * Mi O'Reilly * (Charlies 
G. Halpine) on the canteen?” 


“a. 8. B.,” Court of A Albany, N. Y.: 
name and author 















‘* WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


“SECOND THOUGHTS,” 


JEROME K. JEROME. 


‘““A SINGULAR LIFE,” 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


“KING NOANETT,” 


J. S. STIMSON. 


“TOM GROGAN,”’ 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 
You can get any of the above in a good pa- 
ver edition for 50 cents. Ask your dealer. 


The Cup Races 


A superb collection of thirty-five wash 
drawings, showing the, most interesting feat- 
ures of the Races for the America’s Cup, 
and including fine pictures of Shamrock H., 
Constitution, and Independence. 

Printed on heavy plate paper, attractively 
bound in blue boards. 

Write for descriptive circular. 


Size 11x16 inches. Price, $3.50 


R. H. RUSSELL 


3 WEST 29TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
















dit UNION SQUARE 





When calling, piease ask for 


BOOKS 
AT Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, ad- 
LIBERAL - dress Mr. Grent. a 
3efore juying oks write 
DISCOUNTS for quotations... An assort- 


ment of catalogues and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23 West 42a St. New York 


Mention this a leertisement and receive a discount, 


THE SEA-BEACH AT 
EBB-TIDE. 


Price, $2.40 net. 


Twenty cents extra by mail. 


A guide to a thorough knowledge offthe va- 
tious kinds of life found on the beach between 


tide lines. Fully iilustrated and indexed. 


The Century Co., Union Sq., N. Y. 





BOTH TRUSTEES AND THOSE WHOSE 
PROPERTY IS HELD IN TRUST SHOULD 
SEND $1.50 FO - 


LORING’S 
TRUSTEES HANDBOOK. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, 
254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY INCH | 
A KING. 


“A sweet and pleasing love story, happily 
lacking in all those scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence which have so often filled the pages of 
modern fiction.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray's Works and Dickens’ and 
Seott’s Novels. Thin paper, Large type, easy 
to read. Size 4% by 6% imches and only % 
inch thick. Bound in cloth, $1.00 cach. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Prospectus free on 
request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 East 
18th St., New York. 
























20 NIBLO’S Price, 
Illustrations. COMPLETE 1.50. 
Macinat | PALMIST. | For sale 
References. [/A. Mackel & Co. by all 
4 Pages Index. Jy y"Gity, N.Y. | Booksellers. 





The Heritage of Unrest 


is that rare thing among novels—an 


absolutely fresh, unconventional story. 
“Quite unusual immensely interest- 
ing.’’—Outlook. ¥ 








A Soldier of Virginia. 


A story of Colonel Washington and Braddock's 
Defeat. 


By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. 
Niustrated. $1.50, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


THE BELEAGUERED FOREST. 
A Novel. By Elia W. Peattie. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, 








Read the new 


Anting-Anting Storied 


A Sample Story Free 
Ask Your Bookseller fog One. 








Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
ing in volume form uired 
by an established house; liber- 
a terms; prompt, straight- 
forward treatment. Address 
“ BOOKS,” 141 Hera!d 23d St., 
New York. 





Can You 
A book of 100 ca 


Crack ’Em?t 
tch lems. - 


stamps. me 
Nassau Street, N.Y. N.B.—Just our, 
KNOTS, Can you untie em? 10 cts. 


—_ 


Pein W. 420%! Weste'tor catalogue. 
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" ‘Written for THe New York Times SATUR- 


DAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


SS ONDON, July 27.—There is an- 
Mi| other melancholy death among 
the weeklies. The Review of 
the Week, after a brief but 
reasonably well-spent life, ex- 
—————— pired last week. It was the 
property of Lady Tatton Sykes, and appar- 
ently aimed to be a sort of improved Spec- 
tator with a society annex. Of course it 
could not live, There is no room for such a 
paper, although every year some sanguine 
soul thinks differently, and sinks money in 
the attempt to establish a new literary 
weekly. It is doubtful if there is really 
room for The Saturday Review and The 
Spectator both. To be sure, The Satur- 
day will never die, for when we remember 
what it has survived, it is evident that 
nothing can kill it. Still, although it is a 
better paper to-day than it has been for 
many a year, it does not seem to have the 
solid popularity which has always been the 
good fortune of The Spectator. 






Mr. Harris's Candid Friend is publishing 
a series of portraits of eminent actors, and, 
so the news men tell me, is having a fairly 
good sale. If it lives it will be because of 
its photographs of actresses, of which every 
week it publishes an astonishingly large 
number. There are so many people to 
whom the phetograph of an actress, of 
whose very name they have never pre- 
viously heard, gives supreme delight, that 
Mr. Harris's new paper will probably find 
them sufficient for its support. Besides, 
there is no denying that the paper is bright 
and that Mr. Harris has a mordant sort of 
wit which is undeniably amusing, except to 
its victims. 





The Tatler, which in its initial number 
tried to imiate Sir Richard Steele, has 
abandoned that thankless task, and is now 
frankly modern. Like The Candid Friend, 
it gratifies the public thirst for photo- 
graphs of actresses, but it is also a very 
readable paper, and its suecess does not 
seem dotbtful. Mr. Vivian's Rambler is not 
a bad specimen of nickel-plated Johnsonese, 
but it is avowedly published for the delec- 
tation of the few, and apparently cares 
nothing for the general public. There are 
undoubtedly people who like to read Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne’s attempts to write 
after the style of Dr. Johnson. We may 
wonder at their peculiar taste, but cer- 
tainly they have a right to it. The com- 
bination of Johnson and Le Gallienn® is 
rather startling, but has not Miss Corelli 
taken to patronizing Shakespeare? After 
that we need wonder at nothing. 


Evidently Punch did not find the experi- 
ment of publishing a short story in each 
number a success. It is now several weeks 
since the last of the Punch stories ap- 
peared, and there is no promise of any 
more. After all, it seemed somewhat sac- 
rilegious to introduce improvements into 
Punch, One might as well expect Punch 
and Judy to bring out a new drama, writ- 
ten, say, by Mr. Pinero, and presenting 
Judy in the latest society costumes, and 
Punch himself with a dinner jacket and a 
cigarette. 








When The Pall Mall Magazine was start- 
ed Mr. Zangwill wrote a causerie for each 
number which was extremely readable— 
at all events for the first half dozen num- 
bers. Since he ceased to write ‘‘ Without 
Prejudice "' his successors in The Pall Mall 
have not been remarkable for brilliancy, 
although one of them, for a short time, 
was no less a person than Mr. Henley. 
With the issue of the present month Mr. 
Beerbohm begins a causerie which prom- 
ises to constitute an especial attraction of 
the magazine. Mr. Beerbohm is precisely 
the man for the place. When he first be- 
gan to write I did not like him at all, be- 
cause he reminded one altogether too much 
of the late Oscar Wilde. But Mr, Beer- 
bohm has long since found himself. He 
poses, of course, but he knows how to 
He is impertinent and reckless, but 
he is extremely amusing. Take him all in 
all he is probably the most delightful writer 
of the day, for those, be it understood, who 


pose. 


ask for nothing but to be amused. 





The Outlook the other day wrote to sev- 
era! well-known authors, asking them for 
a list of half a dozen books suitable to 
take with one into the country for a fort- 
night's holiday. Three authors, Mrs. Stan- 
nard, Mme. Grand, and Mr. Burnand, hit 
on the rather obvious idea of making the 
list consist entirely of their own books. 
If only one author had done this, we might 
have smiled with the kindly toleration 
which we give to an old joke, but when 
three authors make the same time-honored 
joke the result is not altogether satis- 
factory. One might do worse than to take 
Mr. Burnand's “‘Happy Thoughts” and 
other books into the country, provided 
one has not already read them, but fancy 
a fortnight devoted to the exclusive read- 
ing of the books of Mme. Sarah Grand 
or of “John Strange Winter."” The un- 
happy victim of such a course of read- 
ing would think regretfully of the Roman 
holidays referred to by the poet. 





Mr. George Moore defends his conduct in 
rewriting his novels, and the defense is, it 
fis only fair to say, a good one. He has re- 
written “‘ Evelyn Innes ”’ so completely that 
the revised book differs widely from its 
original, and is in most respects very de- 
ecidedly improved. But why does not Mr. 
Moore do his revising before he publishes 


a 





his books? There was no I 
for the publication of “‘ Evelyn Innes 
the precise date when it was published. 
Mr. Moore might easily have kept the 
manuscript by him for another year, and 
then given it to the press after a final re- 
vision. Mr. Moore revises his books be- 
cause he is conscientiously striving to 
make them as good as possible, and he is 
unquestionably in the right in so doing. 
But there is no reason why he should give 
us an unrevised book, and then revise it 
afterward. There is no sufficlent ground 
for the theory that when the public hears 
that Mr, Moore has a manuscript novel in 
his desk, it is seized with a desire to break 
into his house and drag that manuscript 
to the light. The bookbinder who supplies 
Mr. Moore’s novels with covers does not 
bind the first 20,000 in an imperfect way, 
intending afterward to revise his bindings 
and make them better. Why should Mr. 
Moore, as an author, claim the right to 
thrust unfinished work upon the public, al- 
though he would be indignant if his book- 
binder did the same? 





The real objection to Mr. Moore’s method 
of revising books after publication is that 
the public has no assurance he will ever 
be entirely satisfied with the revision of 
any one book. He has revised ‘ Evelyn 
Innes." Very well. But is that revision 
final? What security have we that he 
will not revise it a second time, or even 
a third? He has, in point of fact, already 
given us three editions of ‘ Vain For- 
tune,”’ the second and third being revised 
versions of the original. There is nothing 
to hinder him from revising ‘‘ Evelyn 
Innes" until the day of his death, and 
in the meantime the man, who wants a 
complete edition of Mr. Moore's noveis 
must buy, say, a dozen different versions of 
‘‘ Evelyn Innes.”’ I bought “ Sister Teresa " 
as soon as it was published, for I was 
very anxious to read it, but I have little 
idea that I shall ever be through with the 
task—or pleasure—of reading it. Next year 
Mr. Moore proposes to publish a revised 
edition of the book, bound in one volume 
with “‘ Evelyn Innes,’ and I shall have to 
read that and all successive revisions of 
the two. In view of the shortness of 
human life, I submit that this is not fair. 

Scarcely a week passes without the pub- 
lication of a new guide to bridge, and seri- 
ous whist players are already predicting 
dark things for the future of England if 
bridge supersedes whist, as it at present 
threatens to do. There must be an enor- 
mous number of persons who are anxious 
to learn the game, or else there would not 
be such a constant succession of bridge 
manuals. Those who defend bridge do so 
chiefly on the ground that whist has been 
brought to such a state of perfection that 
it is no longer interesting. Of course this 
is absurd as well as untrue, but the man 
who, knowing how to play real whist, as 
distinguished from ‘‘ bumblepuppy,” is will- 
ing to desert the game for any other, 
might be expected to be incapable of tell- 
ing the truth. The last number of The 
Pall Mall Magazine had an article profess- 
ing to show the way in which bridge should 
be played, but fortunately the article was 
too obscure to do any great harm, War, 
pestilence, and bridge, all at once, are a 
complication of scourges which promise 
badly for the future of the empire. Consols 
have fallen steadily since bridge became 
epidemic, and it is strange that none of our 
financial authorities have noticed the se- 
quence of the two events. 





Sir Walter Besant’s posthumous novel, 
“The Lady of Lynn,” is a good, safe fam- 
ily story, warranted never to bring a blush 
to the cheek of anybody and to be emi- 
nently suitable for the extreme hot 
weather, when any undue excitement is 
dangerous. He was a good man, whom every 
one loved, but his last novel does not com- 
pare very favorably with his earlier books. 
There was much in some of them which de- 
served warm approbation, but Sir Walter 
was a curiously unequal author. He would 
write a thoroughly good novel even if it 
was not a brilliant one, and then his next 
book would be purely machine built. How- 
ever, “The Lady of Lynn” should be read 
if for no other reason than that it was the 
last book we shall ever have from Sir Wal- 
ter’s pen. He was not a great novelist, but 
compare. ‘‘The World Went Very Well 
Then” with ‘‘ Babs, the Impossible Heavy- 
enly Yellow Twin,"’ and the difference is all 
in favor of the healthy-minded male author. 


I see mention in one of the literary jour- 
nals of the fact that Zola and his wife are 
soon to visit Scotland. I also hear that 
while he is in Scotland he will receive a 
visit from Matilda Serao, the Italian novel- 
ist. I wish very much that the report may 
turn out to be true. If Mme. Serao comes 
to England she ought to have a reception 
that would show her that, to some extent, 
Englishmen are beginning to appreciate her 
genius. Very many lesser Continental nov- 
elists have been received here with dinners 
and other ceremonious expressions of admi- 
ration, who did not deserve a tithe of the 
honor that is due to the author of ‘ Fan- 
tasia ’ and “ La Conquista di Roma.” 





It does not seem to me as if Mr. Conrad's 
experiment in cotlaboration with Mr. Heuf- 
fer has been altogether successful. Mr. 
Conrad would be, I should think, about the 
most difficult man with whom to coilabo- 
rate that could be found. As a story 
writer he ranks with the very first of liv- 
ing Englishmen, but he is so distinctly in- 
dividual that his genius cannot combine 
with that of any other writer. ‘‘ The Inherit- 
ors,”” which is the title of the novel writ- 
ten by Mr. Conrad and Mr. Heuffer, is a 
fairly good story, but it is not Mr. Conrad’s 
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in any respect. We miss both Mr. 
rad’s methods and Mr. Conrad's style. 
name will probably. sell the book, but had 
it been published anonymously it would 
hardly have attracted any attention. 





Nobody seems to take any further inter- 
est in Mr. Hall Caine’s dispute with The 
Lady’s Magazine. I am not sure that there 
is not a distinct feeling of rellef that we 
are spared Mr. Caine’s new romance dur- 
ing these excessively hot days, It will be 
issued in book form in the Autumn, and 
then the public will have an opportunity 
to read it in cool weatlier. Of course, It 
will sell, for the sort of people who admire 
Mr. Caine’s books are not the sort that pay 
any attention to criticism, I shall, how- 
ever, be greatly surprised if it meets with 
much praise from the better class of crit- 
ics. Mr. Caine has ability, and it is fool- 
ish to class him’ with Miss Corelli. The 
trouble with him is that he will not write 
of things with which he is acquainted, but 
prefers to write of music halls, and hos- 
pital nurses, and Italian politics. Mr. 
Caine’s inner consciousness is not, as he 
evidently thinks it is, infallible. 

W. lL. ALDEN. 





Sherwood Writes of Olive 
Schrei..er, George Moore, 
and Others. 


AIX LES BAINS, July 27.—One of the 
books most talked of in London, at the 
lunches, was Mr. Fea's interesting “ Be- 
hind the Paneling,” as one critic called it. 
The author calls it “Secret Chambers and 
Hiding Places,” which I, who love old 
houses, and go ag much to see them as I 
can, found more interesting than any novel. 
The Jesuit Nicholas Owen spent the greater 
part of his life in constructing in the 
principal houses of Catholic England, with 
incomparable skill, hiding places for per- 
secuted priest#: He knew how to conduct 
them with safety aiong impenetrable pas- 
sages, to hide them between walls, and to 
bury them in so-called safe recesses, to en- 
tangle them in labyrinths and a _ thou- 
sand windings. So one wonders now if 
he did not sometimes hide them too well. 
He disguised the entrances so thoroughly 
that they seemed most unlike what they 
really were, 

He was a diminutive man, old, with very 
short arms, and called “ Little John,”’ but 
he would extract great stones from their 
places himself, keeping the secret of these 
closets in the closest place of all—his own 
bosom. This constructive ingenuity of 
Nicholas Owen was called for by the perse- 
cution of the Roman Catholics in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The priests all got caught 
in time, and were burned at Smithfield, or 
escaped to France and Spain, according 
to the good old amiable nature of the epoch, 
and to-day there is so much feeling 
about the King’s coronation oath, against 
‘‘transubstantiation,”’ that L heard many 
an angry talk, at dinner tables, as if all 
the horrors of that day might come back 
again. 

Much feeling about religion and the Boer 
war manifests itself in English conversa- 
tion, and the safest thing for a foreigner 
to do is to say at the beginning of dinner, 
‘“*T agree with you in every particular,’’ be- 
fore the most argumentative man begins, if 
one does not wish to be enticed into a 
conversation which would on your part 
be carried on with heightened color and a 
very limited knowledge of the subject. 
In fact, I do not know what I think on the 
Boer war question, except that I think 
khaki the most unbecoming of uniforms, 
and I am very sorry that the English ever 
began that war. Gen. Sherman's curt 
opinion of what war is is the only answer 
one can make to tales of dire cruelty and 
persecution. 


The French are very great sympathizers 
with Olive Schreiner, who abuses the Eng- 
lish up hill and down dale, as every French- 
man desires to hear England abused. The 
French papers call her “ the Cassandra of 
the Cape,’ and M. Labadie-Legran writes 
for the French Figaro a most exhaustive 
description of this EngWshwoman who had 
a Lutheran missionary for her father and 
a Scotch Presbyterian for her mother, and 
whose brother is a clergyman in the out- 
skirts of London. Her mother has retired 
to a Catholic convent. Another brother was 
the first Minister of the Colony of the 
Cape, and her husband, Mr. Cronwright, is 
a pure John Bull, devoted to useful writing 
on the cultivation of Angora sheep, and 
also the domestication of ostriches, which 
books have rendered precious services to 
the farmers of the Karroo. This cosmo- 
politan woman has no relation to the fe- 
male Boers, but she is at heart their sis- 
ter and defender. She was born as they 
were on the soil of Southern Africa, and 
went with them to the schools of the veldt. 
There seems to be no soil and no climate 
which inspires such love in its inhabitants 
as this colony of the Cape and of the two 
republics. 

M. Labadie-Legran compares “ The Story 
of an African Farm” and “ The History of 
the Soldier, Peter Halket"’ favorably to the 
work of Harriet Beecher Stowe. He says 
no book has ever pleaded the cause of the 
negro as has this last work of “ the Cas- 
sandra of the Cape,” “and it is infinitely 
superior to ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ he adds, 
in which I cannot agree with him. The 
Frenchman says sarcastically, England has 
not refused to her “that honor which she 
keeps for all her enemies, the aureole of 
persecution.” Certainly Olive is the ‘‘ Murr 
Kat,” and has given the Bull Dog a bad 
bite in the throat, and such are the topics 
which now interest the literary men and 
women of England. 

The funeral of Robert Buchanan, which 
occurred lately with those agnostic rites 
which he requested, roused much specula- 
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tioh as to his real belief unbelief. 
Herbert Murray insisted that had Robert 
Buchanan lived much longer he would 
have become on atheist, and his admirers 
say that he regarded Christ as “ a-theos,” 
that is to say “apart from God,” but, his 
admirers say, “‘ God he loved, the humanity 
of Christ he loved. Immortality he wag 
certain of.” His last words were: “I do 
believe in God supreme and chief of all 
things first and last, whose works pro- 
claim His glory and the glory of His 
name.” When such a man once had cast 
away “the crust of creeds” he could not 
be called an unbeliever nor a-theos, and we 
who love his poetry may well say with one 
of his admirers: “That in his love of God 
he became ‘God intoxicated,’ he ended 
with the belief that behind the dark portal 
God abides.” 


Next to these speculations on the belief 
of Robert Buchanan come pages on the 
religion of Tolstol. He is a contradiction, 
and is at once dreaded and adored. Of the 
man himself, his simplicity, his humility, 
his sense of humor, his expression, his 
living attitude there can be but one opin- 
fon, he is prophet and angel combined, and 
yet a man so tremendously impressed with 
wrongness of every standpoint in the so- 
clal scheme falis naturally into a fighting 
attitude, and his humane qualities, de- 
lightful as they may be, are submerged in 
the reformer’s strenuous contempt. 

Even in “ Resurrection,” study though it 
be of a soul’s gradual induction to the 
fellowship of humanity and dealing as it 
does with the follies of his time, there is 
scarcely a trace of its creator’s peculiar 
touchiness, hardly a hint of the hutnor 
which plays in his speech. One Tolstol we 
create embittered, despairing, extravagant, 
void of happy humor; again we create a 
poet-prophet. The explanation of this is 
that he has thrown off his experiences 
and his humor as a snake sloughs ‘his skin, 
renewal of not what he is, but what he 
was, his nobler self having crawled out of 
them. 


“I wrote the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata,’ ”’ he said 
to a friend, “‘ to clear my thoughts on the 
sex question. I wrote it over a dozen times. 
When it was finished my mind was cleared. 
I knew what I believed.” 

It is rather pleasant to turn from these 
sombre thoughts to the sprightly memorial 
to Charles Il. written by Prof. Osmund 
Airy, and already on the study table of Ed- 
ward VII. It is a most luxurious book, and 
a very just and luminous estimate of the 
character of the most popular King and 
one of the worst monarchs who ever fol- 
lowed Alfred. He had that Stuart grace, 
that flexible back, that debonnair manner 
which made him so attractive to men and 
women, in spite of his superhuman ugli- 
ness. ‘Odds fish, but I am an ugly dog,” 
he said as he looked at his own miniature, 
He was a true grandson of the “ Vert Ga- 
lant,” and the Provencal blood spoke in his 
veins. Charles II. contradicts the old adage 
that adversity is a good educator. He had 
it all, was reared in adversity, was the 
scorn of fortune, saw the depths of poy- 
erty, had the sorrow of a martyr, as he 
heard of that noble head which rolled on 
the marble floor of Whitehall. Charles IF. 
had every inducement to be a noble King, 
if adversity could teach him, even if he 
could not be a Sreat ruler. 


Prof. Airy’s book is a very agreeable one, 
splendidly illustrated. It is an “ édition de 
luxe”’ of that story of royalty, always so 
well worth reading, if it only tells us what 
an unreasonable and uncritical and foolish 
public we are. The beautiful portraits of 
these well-dressed favorites of Charles II. 
were never;so well grouped as in this 
luxurious volume, I have, too, a new fact 
about Charles. ‘He was uncommon tall, 
two yards and over,” he says himself. They 
get up these books better in England than 
we can, and, oh! what picture shows they 
have in London! The Velasquez pictures 
at the Guildhall give you the greatest in- 
sight into the secrets of fine clothes, beggar 
boys, Madonnas, and delightful still life. 

Imagine a novel of 800,000 words—fiction 
by the mile, as the critics call it! George 
Moore has had the temerity to suppose that 
we are again as old as Methusaleh. “ Sister 
Teresa,’ which is a continuation of ‘“‘ Eve- 
lyn Innes,”’ is a study of the possible at- 
tractions which 


a conventual life may 
have for a woman, and is, I hear, very 
worthily done, although too much spun 


out. Moore, who is called the English Bal- 
zac, is more liked in England than with us, 
He studies character in its most delicate 
detail, and is willing to give four years to 
every book. 

Roman Catholicism has loomed large in 
recent fiction, and is looming stfll. The 
heroines of Sarah Grand and of John 
Oliver Hobbes may well begin to sing “I 
won't be a nun,” while Mrs. Humphry Hall 
Ward and Marie Corelli and Hall Caine and 
George Moore are determined they shall 
be. I think I would rather die of hiccoughs 
superinduced by reading Anstey than to 
read George Moore's “Sister Teresa.”’ I cling 
with heroic fondness to my Mr. Craigie 
and to my John Strange Winter. 

‘lhey are epigrammatté and funny and 
amusing trifles, and ‘‘ The Fall of the Cur- 
tain’’ is, as its name would indicate, rath- 
er stagey. ‘The chief female character is a 
sort of Becky Sharp, and to my mind more 
attractive than a similar heroine in ‘‘ Un- 
leavened Bread.’’ Herald Begbie is a new 
sensation to me. He creates a decadent 
poet, who, in describing one of his own 
compositions, says: ‘‘ That is a song which 
Midsanth might have written and Niebuhr 
might have praised, and do you not think 
that it has some elements of sherry and 
bitters? ”’ 

It is, however, a very well told story, and 
I would rather read it than to attempt the 
new novel, “A Daughter of the Veldt,” 
very well spoken of, by a new author, Basil 
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